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ARTICLE 
SYMBOLUM AS A TITLE OF THE CREED 


It is generally held that the use of the word symbolum as a designation 
of the creed was already established in the third century. The origin 
and meaning of the title is of importance because it may throw light 
on the way in which the creed was regarded at the period when the 
title became current. 

In a well-known passage of his work on the creed, Rufinus‘ explains 
symbolum to mean either indicium or collatio (= symbole). The second 
of these interpretations, besides being open to grammatical objection, 
is discredited by being brought into connexion with the legend of 
the joint composition of the creed by the twelve apostles. ‘Sign’ or 
‘token’ on the other hand, is a natural and established meaning for 
the word, and Rufinus explains that the creed corresponded to a 
military password, being used by Christians to establish their identity 
among other Christians to whom they were not personally known. 
He attributes both the title and the password idea to the apostles 
themselves, and according to him it was their intention that the creed 
should serve to distinguish true apostolic Christians from heretics. 
The tradition that the creed being a password should be retained 
only in the memory and not committed to paper was also of apostolic 
institution. So far as the meaning of the term goes, and apart from 
its attribution to the apostles, Rufinus’ account explains with some 
plausibility how the baptismal creed came to be called symbolum; 
the use of a military term presents no difficulty, and in a general 
sense, if not in the exact practical sense mentioned by Rufinus, the 
baptismal summary of the faith could be regarded as the Christian 
password given to the neophyte when he entered upon the militia 
Christi. Moreover, the idea of a password accords very well with 
what Rufinus says of the importance attached in his day to a verbally 
exact repetition of the formula. His view has therefore been generally 
accepted. 

His explanation of symbolum has, however, been given undue 
prominence over other contemporary, or nearly contemporary ex- 
planations.* Rufinus himself offers the alternative collatio, which is 


* Comment. in Symb. Apost. 2. 

* In the exhaustive collection of evidence contained in various parts of the 
two volumes of Kattenbusch I have not been able to find any other explicit 
reference to the password explanation, except in Augustine, Serm. 214: ‘ibi 
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taken up by other writers." Hints of another interpretation are given 
in Priscillian,* who refers to the symbolum as the signatura rei verae, 
and says that to dispute about the creed, rather than believe it, is 
designare symbolum (to unseal it). Symbolum is an old loan-word in 
Latin for signet-ring. In Augustine and others the meaning of ‘bond’ 
or ‘pledge of a contract’ is suggested in accordance with a very 
ancient use of the word in both its Greek and Latin forms. Symbolum 
. .muncupatur a similitudine quadam, translato vocabulo, quia symbolum 
inter se faciunt mercatores, quo eorum societas pacto fidei teneatur (Aug. 
Serm. 212). A similar explanation recurs not only in Niceta,} but 
also in writers of the next two centuries,‘ and for sheer weight of 
evidence has a greater claim on our attention than any other. For 
the moment we note only the fact of the variety of explanation in the 
fourth and two succeeding centuries, and conclude that in investi- 
gating the origin and meaning of the title symbolum we need not be 
predisposed in favour of the password theory of Rufinus. He is 
clearly not reproducing a traditional explanation, but is freely sup- 
plying his own interpretation of a title whose original meaning was 
in his day quite uncertain. 
Cyprian is usually supposed to provide the first instance of the use 
of the title. Although it will later be shown that his evidence demands 


nostrae societatis fides placita continetur et eius confessione tanguam signo 
dato christianus fidelis agnoscitur’ (here in combination with the idea of an 
agreement as the basis of association), and possibly in Ambrose, de Virg. iii. 
4. 20 ‘nostri signaculo cordis’, but here signaculum may mean ‘seal’. 

? Cassian, de Incarn. vi. 3, ‘symbolus quippe ut scis ex collatione nomen 
accepit’. See also Fulgentius and Facundus quoted below. 

* Tract. iii, p. 49, C.S.E.L. Cf. Leo, Ep. 31. 4, ‘catholici symboli . . . con- 
fessio, quae duodecim apostolorum totidem est signata sententiis’. 

3 Explanatio Symb. 13, ‘ Retinete semper pactum quod fecistis cum Domino, 
id est hoc symbolum’. 

4 Petrus Chrysologus, Serm. vii, ‘hoc salutis symbolum, hoc vitae pactum’. 
Similarly in Serm. lviii and lix. In Serm. Ixii, ‘Placitum vel pactum quod 
lucri spem venientis continet . . . symbolum nuncupari contractu etiam docemur 
humano; quod tamen symbolum inter duos firmat semper geminata con- 
scriptio et in stipulatione cautum reddit humana cautela. .. Sed hoc inter 
homines..., inter Deum vero et homines symbolum fidei sola fide firmatur.’ 

Fulgentius of Ruspe, Libri cont. Fabian. Arian., Frag. xxxvi, ‘christianae 
fidei symbolum quod graeco eloquio et pactum solet et collatio nuncupari ... 
Est autem symbolum quoddam verum pactum veraque collatio’ (Caspari, 
Quellen, ii. 247). 

Martin of Bracara, de Correct. rusticorum, ‘ considerate quale in ipso baptismo 
pactum cum Deo fecistis; qualis cautio et confessio vestra apud Deum 
tenetur’ (Kattenbusch, ii. 457). 

Facundus of Hermiane, Epist. fidei cathol., Migne, P.L. \xvii, col. 869, 
*‘symbolum itaque collatio sive pactum, quod fit homini cum Deo, patres 
nostri catholici doctores interpretari docuerunt’. 

















ARTICLE 3 


a somewhat different interpretation, it is reasonably certain that it 
was in use in the West before it became current in the East. In 
Canon viii of the Council of Arles (A.p. 314) it is laid down that 
a heretic desiring to come into the church is to be ‘asked the 
symbolum’ (interrogent eum symbolum). In this canon symbolum is 
clearly a confession of faith, whether in a declaratory or interrogatory 
form, and the use of the term in a canon indicates that it was more 
than the peculiar usage of one locality. We may legitimately assume 
that the title was familiar to a number of churches in the West in the 
early fourth century; later Western writers in this century show it 
established and in general use. 

The title is applied to a creed in a Greek document for the first 
time in a canon of the Council of Laodicea, which prescribes that 
heretics must éxpavOdvew ra tis miotews avpBoda* (Can. vii; cp. 
Can. xlvii, éxpavOdvew tiv miorw). It did not become a common 
title of creeds in Greek until the fifth century, the earlier designation 
being either 7 aioris or TO pabnya. It seems therefore certain that 
the title originated in the West, and it is the meaning of symbolum 
rather than ro odpBodov that we have to trace back to its origin. 
Kattenbusch, ii. 80, thinks it probable that the occurrence of the 
word in a passage of Tertullian indicates that it was already in his 
day a solemn name for the creed, which came out naturally in 
controversy with Marcion. This passage must be discussed before 
we can go further. 

In adv. Marcion. v. 1, Tertullian challenges Marcion to produce 
his authority for regarding St. Paul as an apostle. The point of his 
argument is that Marcion can only do so if he accepts the Old 
Testament and Acts, as he was unwilling to do. The argument is 
introduced by a passage in which Marcion is addressed as Pontice 
nauclere, and play is made on a number of terms relating to nautical 
commerce. In the course of the passage Tertullian asks, edas velim 
nobis, quo symbolo susceperis apostolum Paulum ? i.e. With what warrant 
or bill of lading did you take on board Paul as an apostle? What 
documentary evidence had you of the status of your passenger ? 
Kattenbusch suspects that Tertullian uses the term here because it is 
already a title of the creed. The course of the argument gives no 
support to this view. Tertullian’s appeal is to the canonical scriptures 
outside the Pauline corpus as the only, but of course entirely sufficient, 
warrant of St. Paul’s apostolic status, and he argues that Marcion, 


* ra ovpBoda are clearly formulae. The plural may refer either to the variety 
of local creeds or to the creed together with the renunciation of Satan. 
Cp. Kattenbusch, ii. 186. The date of the Council falls between A.D. 343 
and 381. 
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having rejected the Old Testament and Acts, has lost the right to 
regard him as an apostle at all. If the use of symbolum had indicated 
that the creed was in Tertullian’s mind, we should have expected 
a reference to it in the development of the argument, but this seems 
to be entirely concerned with the scriptures. 

Symbolum occurs in one other passage in Tertullian and it here 
refers to baptism. Quodsi necessitate nobis symbolum mortis indulget, 
&c. (de Paenitentia, vi). The meaning of this is apparent from the 
parallel phrase donato ei chirographo mortis (de Pudicitia, xix)." 
Symbolum is the written document or bond which would demand 
our death as the stipulated penalty for our sins if God did not make 
us a present of it in baptism. In this legal use of the term we may 
see a possible clue to its use as a title for the baptismal creed. 

Significance has been claimed? for another passage of Tertullian in 
this connexion. He alludes to the contesseratio between the Roman 
and African churches, and this has been thought to point to an 
identity or close correspondence of creed, conceived as the tessera, 
password or tally, admitting African churches to hospitality in Rome 
and vice versa. In de Praescript. haeret. xx this contesseratio hospi- 
talitatis is said to be based on eiusdem sacramenti una traditio. The 
statement seems to mean no more than that the friendly intercourse 
was based on a common doctrine (sacramentum) derived in each case 
from the apostles.’ An allusion to a precise formula would have been 
more precisely expressed. Similarly, ibid. xxxvi, having said videamus 
quid (Roma) didicerit, quid docuerit, quid cum Africanis quoque ecclesiis 
contesserarit * (‘what is the mutual token or basis of the friendship 
which she had with the African churches’), Tertullian goes on to 
mention not only some points of doctrine, but also the scriptures, 
baptism, the eucharist, and martyrdom. The allusion is clearly to 
a common faith and practice as the ground of friendly intercourse, 
i.e. to something wider than a credal formula. These passages do not 
oblige or even encourage us to look for the origin of the title symbolum 
in the password idea, though symbolum can undoubtedly be used as 
equivalent to tessera. There is in fact, apart from inferences drawn 
from the title under discussion, no evidence earlier than the treatise 
of Rufinus that the creed was used in this way in Christian inter- 
course, and even he refers the practice to apostolic days and not to 
the contemporary church. 


* cf. Col. ii. 14, 76 xal” jpdv xeupdypadov. 

* Kattenbusch, ii. 80, note 43; Burn, Introduction to the Creeds, p. 49; 
Badcock, History of the Creeds*, p. 4. 

* ibid. xxxii, the heresies are ‘ob diversitatem sacramenti nullo modo 
apostolicae’. 4 The true reading here may well be contestatur. 
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ARTICLE 5 


Tertullian shows us the word symbolum in use in the sense of 
a legal bond or warrant. This use had long been established in Latin. 
Thus Cato (apud Fronton. Epp. ad Anton. Imp. i. 2) says nunquam 
ego evectionem datavi quo amici mei per symbolos pecunias magnas 
caperent, where the symbolos are ‘warrants’, and Apuleius, De Dogm. 
Platonis, ii. 7, p. 230 (Thomas) has eorum quae pacta sunt symbola." 
This legal meaning remained prominent in the Christian era, as 
Tertullian and the fathers quoted above for the pactum explanation 
show. Further, Pliny* says explicitly that symbolum means both in 
Latin and Greek a signet-ring. In Plautus? it is more than once used 
of the impress of the seal, though in these passages symbolum itself 
seems to have the wider meaning of an agreed token. I do not know 
of any passage of a non-Christian author in which symbolum is used 
of a military password, the common term for which in Latin was 
signum. Indeed, Rufinus seems to imply‘ that this meaning belongs 
to the Greek word and not to the Latin word at all, and he assumes 
that the title was given to the creed originally in Greek, which was 
natural since he attributed it to the apostles. 

The usage of the Latin word, so far as we have surveyed it, both 
in Christian and non-Christian authors, includes a wide range of 
meanings. The legal significance of a ‘bond’ or ‘ warrant or token 
of an agreement’ is ancient and persists for centuries in the minds of 
Christian writers on the creed, as does also less prominently that 
of a seal, which is equally ancient. Symbolum can also mean an 
‘agreed token’ or ‘signal’, which some fourth-century writers on the 
creed interpret in the particular sense of a military password. 

Since symbolum first became a title of the creed in the West it is 
doubtful whether any meanings peculiar to the Greek ovpBodov really 
concern our inquiry. Z¥pPodAov certainly seems to have some meanings 
which have not passed over to the Latin loan-word. Thus, for example, 
Cyril of Jerusalem‘ uses it of the rites of baptism as the symbols 
of spiritual mysteries, a use common in Greek religious writing. 


* Thomas reads symbole, but all manuscripts have symbolae, the ‘e’ being 
expunged in B (Bruxellensis). 

* Nat. Hist. xxxiii, 1. 4. 10 ‘(anulum) apud nos prisci ungulum vocabant, 
postea et Graeci et nostri symbolum’. 

3 Pseudolus, 1, 1. 53; 2, 2. 52; 2, 4.46. Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 268, 
notes that symbolum is a very old loan-word in Latin, and is always symbolus, 
masculine, in Plautus. 

4 op. cit. ii, ‘symbola . . . quae latine signa vel indicia nuncupantur’. 

5 Catech. xix. 11, xx. 1 and 4. 

® Thus Celsus, apud Origen. cont. Cels. vi. 22, of the gated ladder in the 
mysteries of Mithras, which was a symbol of the passage of the soul through 
the astral regions. 
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A significance which might have more relevance to our inquiry is 
indicated in a passage of Plutarch’ which speaks of ra pvotixd ovpBodra 
Tv epi tov Avdvucov dpyiacparv, & avvispev adAnAots of KowwvoivTes. 
The ovpBoda here might be cult objects or cult formulae used as the 
means of the recognition between members of a mystery-cult. That 
such formulae existed seems to be proved by a passage of Firmicus 
Maternus, de Errore prof. relig. xviii, in which he prefaces a discus- 
sion of mystery-religion formulae with the words, Libet nunc explanare 
quibus se signis vel quibus symbolis in ipsis superstitionibus miseranda 
hominum turba cognoscat. Some of the formulae which follow can 
hardly have been used for this purpose, but others may well have 
been, and Dibelius* has argued that the well-known passage in 
Apuleius, Metam. xi. 23, accessi confinium ... de proximo, in which 
Lucius describes in veiled terms his experiences of initiation into the 
cult of Isis, is such a sacred formula used as a means of recognition 
by members of the cult, and so expressed as to refer to the rites of 
initiation without disclosing them or their significance to the profane. 
In the Protrepticus of Clement of Alexandria 7a ovpBoda is used once 
of a formula of the Attis cult,’ though later in a similar context the 
word appears to mean cult objects.‘ We may take it as reasonably 
certain that the mystery-cults used as secret codes or passwords 
formulae which they called cvpBoda.5 

It might appear that we have here, without further search, the key 
to the use of symbolum for the Christian creed, but if so it is curious 
that the title appears so late in the Greek-speaking church. The 
Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem are fullof mystery-religion 
terminology, but the creed is called 7 wior:s and never 76 avpPodov. 
In the two passages in Latin® which I have found referring to the 
passwords of mystery-cults the term used is signum. ‘These facts 
preclude our hastily adopting this explanation of the title of the creed 
unless the context in which the title first appears supports it. We 
turn therefore to the relevant passages in Cyprian’s letters. 

Both passages are concerned with the controversy over Novatianist 
baptism. The point at issue was whether this baptism, in spite of its 
being administered outside the Church, was valid because it was 

* Consol. ad uxor. 10 (= 611D). 

?M. Dibelius, Die Isiswethe bei Apuleius, Sitzungsb. der Akad. Heidelberg, 
1917, Bd. IV. S. 11. 

3 ii. 15, p. 13 (Stahlin). 

4 ibid. ii. 18, p. 14; 22, p. 17. In ii. 21, p. 16, an Eleusinian formula is 
called ovv@nua (= password). 

5 cp. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie (1923), p. 64, note 3. 

® Apuleius, Apol. 55. ‘si qui forte adest eorundem sollemnium mihi parti- 
ceps, signum dato’. 
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ARTICLE 7 


administered in exactly the same way as Catholic baptism, with water 
in the name of the Trinity, by members of a body which held no 
heretical views about the Godhead by which its invocation of the 
Trinity might be invalidated. Cyprian, supported by Firmilian, 
maintained that any baptism administered outside the church, how- 
ever correct its form might be, was void, because no sacrament could 
be valid outside the church: 


Cyprian, Ep. lxix. 7, Quod si aliquis illud opponit ut dicat eandem 
Novatianum legem tenere quam catholica ecclesia teneat, eodem 
symbolo quo et nos baptizare, eundem nosse Deum patrem, eundem 
filium Christum, eundem spiritum sanctum, ac propter hoc usurpare 
eum potestatem baptizandi posse quod videatur interrogatione baptismi 
a nobis non discrepare: sciat quisque hoc opponendum putat primum 
non esse unum nobis et schismaticis symboli legem neque eandem 
interrogationem. nam cum dicunt ‘credis in remissionem peccatorum 
et vitam aeternam per sanctam ecclesiam’, mentiuntur interrogatione 
quando non habeant ecclesiam. 


Cyprian, Ep. Ixxv. 10, 11 (Firmilian to Cyprian. Firmilian has 
just related the story of a possessed woman who baptized): 
... etiam hoc frequenter ausa est, ut... baptizaret quoque multos, 
usitata et legitima verba interrogationis usurpans, ut nihil discrepare 
ab ecclesiastica regula videretur. 

Quid igitur de huius baptismo dicemus, quo nequissimus daemon per 
mulierem baptizavit? numquid et hoc Stephanus et qui illi consentiunt 
conprobant, maxime cui nec symbolum trinitatis nec interrogatio 
legitima et ecclesiastica defuit ? 


To what feature of the baptismal rite does symbolum refer in these 
two passages? Later usage would dispose us to refer it to a creed 
recited by the candidate. But neither symbolo baptizare, nor symbolum 
trinitatis are natural expressions in reference to such a declaration of 
faith. The second expression is interpreted by both Kattenbusch’* 
and de Punict* to mean the threefold immersion or affusion which 
is a token of the Trinity. The former expression would also be more 
naturally used of a formula or act occurring at the moment of baptism. 
The interrogations mentioned in both passages supply the clue. The 


Plautus, Miles Glor. iv. 2, 101 b, ‘cedo signum si harunc Baccharum es’. 

Firmicus Maternus, loc. cit., says signis vel symbolis, but here the second 
word is clearly an ad hoc transliteration of the Greek term, normally repre- 
sented in Latin by the first word. 

* op. cit. ii. 189. 

* Article ‘Baptéme’, in Cabrol, D.A.L.C. col. 293. 
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minister of baptism addressed formal credal questions ' to the candidate 
in the baptismal water, and after assenting to each of the three sections 
of the interrogations the candidate was baptized once.’ Since the 
credal interrogations were Trinitarian in content and were the actual 
baptismal formula} we obtain a perfectly natural denotation for the 
two expressions which contain the word symbolum by referring it to 
the threefold interrogations, responses, and immersions as together 
making up the total baptismal act. By this total act the candidate 
was baptized (symbolo baptizare) and by it also a reference to the 
Trinity was expressed (symbolum trinitatis). 

But in what sense is symbolum thus used? The password idea is 
inappropriate even if we confine the reference of the term to the 
interrogations, and in fact some distinction seems to be implied in 
both passages between the two terms. I would suggest that the full 
meaning of the word interrogatio must be taken into account. Inter- 
rogare was a technical legal term in Latin for the addressing of a 
formal question by one party in an agreement to the other party. 
The formal reply given by the other party (respondere) made the 
agreement binding in the legal form known as stipulatio.’ There is 
no doubt that the baptismal act as described or referred to in 
Hippolytus,’ Tertullian, Cyprian, the treatise de Rebaptismate and 
Dionysius of Alexandria (to mention only third-century authors) 
exhibits this legal form. Cyprian happens not to mention the responses, 
but in Tertullian we have these expressions: in sacramenti verba 
respondere (ad Mart. iii); dehinc ter mergitamur amplius aliquid re- 
spondentes quam dominus in evangelio determinavit (de Cor. Mil. iii) ; 
anulum quoque accepit tunc primum quo fidei pactionem interrogatus 
obsignet (de Pudic. ix. 16); in de Rebaptismate x: aut interrogaverint 
quid aut interrogantes a respondentibus audierint quod minime ita 
interrogari aut responderi debet (of ignorant bishops administering 
baptism); and Dionysius mentions the ézepwryces and dzoxpices 
of the baptismal ceremony (apud Euseb. H.E. vii. 9. 2-4). This last 
reference reminds us that as early as 1 Peter iii.21 the word érepuirnya,” 


? For the importance of the interrogations, see de Puniet, loc. cit., especially 
col. 336 ff. 

2 cf. the full rite in Hippolytus, Apostolic Tradition, xxi (ed. G. Dix, 1937). 
African custom was similar to that of Rome, as appears from Tertullian, de 
Cor. Mil. 3, adv. Praxean 26. 

3 de Puniet, loc. cit., col. 336 ff. gives good reasons why the use of the later 
baptismal formula, ‘I baptize thee, &c.’ should not be assumed at this period. 

4*Stipulatio est verborum conceptio quibus is qui interrogatur daturum 
facturumve quod interrogatus est respondet.’ Pompon. Digest. 45, 1, 5. 

5 Apostolic Tradition, loc. cit. 

* Moulton and Milligan, Vocab. of Greek Testament, sub vv. émepwrdw, 

















ARTICLE 9 


which has the same technical meaning as interrogatio, is connected 
with baptism. The form of the baptismal rite could therefore easily 
be regarded as a legal form, and legal terminology could naturally be 
used in speaking of it. Such terminology is particularly frequent in 
Tertullian under several different figures‘ (sealing, swearing, &c.), 
but the interrogare respondere form is constant and established in all 
our early evidence of western rites and lasts on into the later centuries, 
while at least some early Greek rites have a corresponding form.’ 
Baptism could therefore be conceived as a covenant or pact of which 
the substance is faith in the threefold Name and which is made formal 
and binding by the interrogations, responses, and triple immersion. 
Now we have already seen that a chain of later Christian writers 
connect symbolum with a pact made between God and man in baptism, 
and this is a meaning which accords with the earlier usage of symbolum 
(and indeed of 7d ovpBodov) in secular contexts. More exactly 
symbolum is the act or token or pledge which seals the pact and makes 
it binding. The expressions used by Cyprian symbolo baptizare, lex 
symboli, and symbolum trinitatis, can all be naturally explained if 
symbolum means the pledge embodied in the interrogations, responses, 
and triple immersion, the pledge of the Trinitarian pact or covenant. 
Symbolum in fact sums up in a single word the ideas of baptism 
expressed already in two phrases of Tertullian: fidei pactionem 
interrogatus obsignat (de Pudic. ix. 16); fides obsignata in Patre et 
Filio et Spiritu Sancto (de Bapt. vi). Just as Tertullian could say 
that in baptism God makes us a present of the symbolum or chiro- 
graphum mortis, the pledge which demands death as the agreed penalty 
of our sins, so Cyprian could describe the baptismal act as symbolum, 
the pledge of the bond of faith into which the baptizand enters with 
the Holy Trinity. We cannot say whether Cyprian invented the term 
any more than we can describe the process by which it became dis- 


énepwrnpa. Note the expression é¢repwrnfeis cpoddynoa. The passage of 
1 Peter is discussed by G. C. Richards, ¥7.T.S. xxxii (1931), 77. 

' de Spect. 4 ‘in legis suae verba profitemur’; de Paenit. vi. 16 ‘ obsignatio 
fidei’ ; de Baptismo 6 ‘fides obsignata in Patre et Filio et Sp. Sancto; ibid. 
‘cum autem sub tribus et testatio fidei et sponsio salutis pignerentur’ ; ibid. 
13 ‘lex tinguendi imposita est et forma praescripta’: cf. also the passages 
mentioning symbolum and chirographum mortis quoted above. 

* Cyril, Catech. xx. 4 (describing the actual baptism) jpwraro Exaoros e€i 
morevet K.T.A., Kal dporoyjaate Ti awripiov duodoyiav. spodoyeiv = respondere, 
see Moulton and Milligan, loc. cit. 

3 S. trinitatis in Firmilian’s letter may be original or the translation of the 
corresponding Greek phrase. In either case, I am inclined to think that 
Firmilian borrowed the phrase from Cyprian’s letter addressed to him (now 
lost) which Firmilian claims to follow closely in his reply. 
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seminated in the West. That it originated in Africa seems probable,’ 
but Tertullian could hardly have failed to use it somewhere, had it 
been current in the Cyprianic sense in his day. 

The central feature of the total baptismal act described as symbolum 
was, and continued to be, the formal confession of faith made by the 
assent of the candidate to the interrogation, in which the meaning of 
the act became explicit. It was but a natural and slight transference 
of the term when it came to be applied normally to the creed in 
a declaratory form. The transference appears not to have been com- 
plete until the second half of the fourth century. In the first half of 
that century there are only two instances of the use of the title. 
Hilary of Poitiers twice refers to regenerationis meae symbolum.* 1n 
both passages there is an appeal to the faith confessed in baptism, 
but whether symbolum refers to a declaratory creed or to the interro- 
gations, or to the whole baptismal act, there is nothing to make clear. 
Hilary always refers to the creed of Nicea and other conciliar formulae 
as fides.3 Canon viii of the Council of Arles is, however, more explicit : 
De Afris quod propria lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit, ut si ad 
ecclesiam aliquis de haeresi venerit, interrogent eum symbolum ; et st 
perviderint eum in patre et filio et spiritu sancto esse baptizatum, manus 
ei tantum imponatur ut accipiat spiritum sanctum. Quod si interrogatus 
non responderit hanc trinitatem, baptizetur. In such a context the 
technical sense of the word interrogare was so well established that 
interrogent eum symbolum can hardly mean anything else than ‘address 
to him the baptismal interrogations’.‘ Assent to these questions would 
be sufficient evidence that the candidate had been baptized in the 
threefold name. Symbolum has already been narrowed to mean simply 
the interrogations. We see the term in process of transition. 

It seems probable that during the last half of the third, and 
throughout the fourth century, increasing importance’ came to be 
attached to the practices later known as the traditio and redditio 


* An African bishop, Caecilius of Biltha, in Cyprian, Sententiae Episcop. 1 
(ed. Hartel) asserts of heretical baptism ‘sacramentum interrogat, cuius os et 
verba cancerem mittunt, fidem dat infidelis’. Sacramentum, interrogare, fidem 
dare are legal terms further illustrating what has been said above of the 
context of symbolum. 

* de Trin. xii. 57 ‘ut quod in regenerationis meae symbolo baptizatus in P. 
et F. et S.S., professus sum, semper obtineam’: and ad Constant. August. 
ii. 11. Both treatises were written after 350, but the usage may fairly be 
considered to represent an earlier period. 

3 de Synod. 63 and 91. 

4 Manuale Ambrosianum has the rubric interroga symbolum, followed by the 
interrogations and responses in the usual form (Lietzmann, Symbole?, p. 11). 

5 It is hoped to state the evidence for this view in a later article. 
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symboli, which involved the learning and repetition by the candidate 
of the credal formula at some point before the actual baptismal 
ceremony. The rise of this practice may help to explain the trans- 
ference of the title symbolum to mean normally the declaratory creed, 
which had the form and substance if not the exact wording of the 
contemporary interrogations. 

The main point of interest which follows from the argument of 
this article is the elimination of the password idea from the connotation 
of symbolum as originally applied to the creed. It is only one, and 
that not the most prominent, of the explanations of the term offered 
by later church authors, and the earliest instances of symbolum do not 
support it. A password is essentially a secret and precisely worded 
formula which would not be put into writing. So far as the title 
symbolum is concerned we have no justification for assuming that 
credal forms were regarded in this way. The title did not come to 
be associated with the creed with these ideas in view. There is, of 
course, other evidence’ that the creed was regarded as a sacred 
formula which must not be written down or divulged, but this evi- 
dence occurs for the first time in the fourth century. We must not 
use the title symbolum to carry the idea back to the earlier period. 
This raises the question whether we have any right to approach the 
early history of the creeds in the ante-Nicene period with the assump- 


tion that it, and our evidence for it, is controlled by the conception 
of carefully guarded formulae which were sacred and secret in their 
wording and therefore never quoted exactly in writing. The abandon- 
ment of this assumption might lead to a reading of the early evidence 
substantially different from that of the classical historians of the creeds, 
such as Kattenbusch and Harnack. H. J. CARPENTER 


* The earliest is in Cyril’s Catechetical Lectures, v. 12. The passage of 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iii. 4, 1, which is quoted by Kattenbusch, ii. 45, in this 
sense refers only to the fact that certain gentes barbarorum, having no written 
scriptures in their own tongue, hold the faith written on their hearts. There 
is no reason to see any reference to a formal creed or indeed to any prohibition 
of writing down anything. 
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THE HEXAPLARIC ELEMENT IN THE LXX VERSION 
OF JUDGES 


Tue authorities for the LXX text of Judges fall into four clearly 
defined groups. The Vatican uncial B is followed almost regularly 
by a group of cursives, efjgsz according to the notation used in the 
Larger Cambridge LXX, 52 53 57 120 131 85 in Holmes and Parsons, 
but is not supported to any great extent by the secondary Versions. 
It is well known that in Judges this text differs from that of all the 
other uncials very widely and that the nature of the text of B in this 
book is quite unusual, representing a late revision, if indeed it ought 
not to be described rather as a new translation, founded on a Hebrew 
text often different from and obviously later than that on which the 
original LXX was founded, and indeed sometimes clearly later than 
Origen. The second type of text is that given by the Alexandrian 
uncial A and the cursives abcx, in H. and P. 15 19 38, x being an 
interesting British Museum manuscript not used by them. A third 
type of text is given by the uncials MN and the Venetian cursives yb, 
in H. and P. 121 29. These manuscripts represent the type of LXX 
text which had most influence on B, but on the whole they are much 
more akin to A than to B; they have a remarkably close connexion 
with the Greek text used by Augustine, though little distinctive con- 
nexion with the Old Latin version as represented by Codex Lugdunensis 
and Lucifer. A fourth type of text which in many ways is the most 
interesting of all is that found in the nine cursives dglnoptvw, in H. 
and P. 44545975 82 106 134, and two not used by them. The text 
of this group probably tended to be overlooked because it was sup- 
ported by no well-known uncial, but the Leipzig palimpsest fragments 
K, discovered and edited by Tischendorf, and the fragmentary 
palimpsest Z, Codex Zuqninensis published in 1911, wherever they 
exist, both support these cursives in practically all their numerous 
peculiar readings ; and the importance of this group will be realized 
when we find that it often presents a text more clearly pre-Hexaplaric 
than either A or MN, or of course B, in fact more clearly pre- 
Hexaplaric than any authority except the OL. This, together with 
the support which the OL. as represented by Cod. Lugd. repeatedly 
gives, shows that this text is one of the most ancient and important 
of the surviving Greek texts of Judges. It may be well here to 
anticipate one of our conclusions and state that this group has two 
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subdivisions KZglnow and dpt, the first omitting many more asterisked 
Hexaplaric passages than the second, and the second containing an 
unusually large number of conflate readings, both points being indi- 
cative of the later age and inferior purity of the text of dpt; it will 
also be found that in some chapters d and o tend to forsake the group 
while in others h and k join it. Yet the mention of subdivisions and 
variations in the group must not obscure the fact that the nine 
cursives and, where they survive, the two uncials K and Z, form 
essentially one group, the common character of which is much more 
striking than any differences between the individuals forming it. In 
what follows this group is for convenience called the KZ group, even 
when a reading is missing from both these uncials. 

In the first place, then, are to be considered the numerous passages 
in Judges in which words omitted in the Massoretic text are contained 
in the uncial G, Codex Sarravianus, or in ®, the Syro-Hexaplar, or 
both, and are there marked with an obelus -.-, indicating that they 
formed part of the original LXX text, but were condemned by 
Origen and have consequently dropped out of many Greek manuscripts. 
Between one and two hundred such clauses can be collected from 
Judges which at first sight may claim to be survivals of the true LXX 
removed by Origen. In many cases the great majority of Greek 
manuscripts insert these clauses, so that the B group only, as in x. 11 
and xix. 8, or a few cursives only, of which x is the most noticeable, 
give a reading which is practically that of the M.T. and evidently 
that approved by Origen. Sometimes B and x are thus brought into 
agreement by omitting these obelus passages, for example in ii. 1, 
ii. 17, Xiv. 1, xv. 12, though they actually belong to quite different 
groups. A great majority of these passages marked with an obelus 
in G or ® are contained in the KZ group, sometimes without other 
support, but generally with the support of A, and practically never 
with that of MN unless of A also. Those without other support, 
perhaps 30 in number, for example vi. 11, xi. 17, Xvi. 21, Xvili. 12, 
xix. 4, seem often to be inferior variant renderings and glosses with 
no real claim to be regarded as genuine LXX readings in spite of the 
obelus in the Hexaplaric manuscripts. In other words in the obelus 
passages B is nearly always Hexaplaric and so are MN except where 
they agree with practically all other manuscripts against B and x; 
KZ are never Hexaplaric, but when unsupported by A, or AMN, 
the insertions, in spite of the obelus of G or %, are not always 
original LXX readings. The numerous readings, however, in which 
the KZ group following the obelus reading of G or ® is supported 
by t.. A group or by the OL. or by both deserve serious considera- 
tion « . a few interesting examples are given here: 
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xi. 13. & (-) Abc glnow with the OL. and the other versions 
add a clause to the effect that the messengers returned to Jephthah. 
BMN add instead xai wopevoopa:; the cursives akdptv have both. 
This illustrates what has been said above about the glnow and dpt 
groups; and also in the omission of both by x it illustrates the 
remarkable connexion between this cursive and the M.T. 


xv. 10." For «ai elzav avjp of BM (N is here missing) we have 
kai elmav abrois mas avip in dgkinoptuw Aabcx Eth OL. and @; 
the two extra words might easily be inserted but being under the 
obelus in G they may be a genuine pre-Hexaplaric reading. The 
special interest here is that Augustine omits the two words, fol- 
lowing, as nearly always, Myd, and not the OL. 


xvi. 1. Aabcx dglnoptuw G (—-) & Arm OL. add éxeiev which 
was probably not only in the original LXX but also in the original 
Hebrew ; for it is likely that xv. 20 was not originally in the text 
and that éxei#ev was omitted when this verse was inserted. If this 
supposition is correct the word is important as evidence for the 
lateness of the chronological notes in Judges. 


xix. 23. & (~) Zglnoptow add «ai pi) moeire ri ddiKiav 
tavrnv. This is evidently a doublet of 7) wovnpeveobe of MNZ, 
&c. (wovnpevonobe A, kaxoroijonte B) and the obelus in ® sug- 
gests that the former was the original LXX reading. It was 
apparently altered by Origen but remains in this KZ group 
conflated with the Hexaplaric equivalent 7) wovnpeveoOe. If we 
could find a manuscript with the first quoted reading only it would 
presumably represent the original LXX. No such Greek manuscript 
seems to exist, but the very reading we desire seems to be the 
original of Cod. Lugd., (ne) feceritis malitiam istam, the sole surviving 
witness to the original LXX unaffected by Hexaplaric emendation. 
This reading arouses an interest in the OL. version which will 
appear in the sequel to be fully deserved. 


xix. 30. Ac ghklnoptuw Sah Eth OL. & (-—) add a passage of 
thirty words, a doublet which is on every ground preferable to the 
alternative adaptation found in all LXX manuscripts. 


The opposite phenomenon must now be considered, that is, words 
and clauses which were missing in the original LXX but were inserted 
by Origen from the Hebrew so that they are under an asterisk in G 
or ®, and this time the manuscripts omitting the words are considered 
the witnesses to the true LXX text. There are nearly a hundred 
places where asterisked words or phrases, striking enough to have 
been worth tabulating, are omitted by some and inserted by others 
of the LXX manuscripts, and a considerable majority of these are 
omitted by the KZ group, nearly half of them by that group alone, 


* In what follows Eth, Sah, Arm, and OL. denote the Ethiopic, Sahidic, 
Armenian, and Old Latin (Cod. Lugd.) versions respectively. 
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and this time only a few by the KZ and A groups but many by the 
KZ and MN groups. Only a few examples can be given here; others 
can be found in the KZ group (only) at xi. 22, xviii. 11, xx. 315 in 
KZ and A at v. 8, xx. 16; in KZ and MN at iii. 27, iv. 1, xviii. 7, 
Xvili. 14; and it is noticeable that the cursive a, though belonging to 
the A group, supports most of these omissions even when the rest of 
the A group does not follow the KZ or KZMN reading: 


xi. 31. The words 6 éxzopevouevos * coming just before és 
eav e£€AOn are omitted by agklnow Sah OL. 


xii. 4. A passage of 17 words %* rather obscurely giving a 
different and inconsistent explanation of the events is omitted by 
adgklnoptv OL.; adkn omit six more words which are marked, 
perhaps wrongly, with an * in &; the words are a corruption of 
some in the next verse and are evidently out of place. 


xiii. 11. The words xai 7Adev * are omitted by ginow Aak 
Eth OL. 


vi. 25 sqq. The following ‘variations occur : 
25a i B radpov: AMNgln &c. Arm Eth OL. ® ourevrov. 
25b "3% ABS* Sevrepov: MNmyb, ghinptow OL. (Lugd. and 
Aug.) omit. 

26 "30 AB Sevrepov: MNmyb, dghinptuw a Sah OL. omit. 

28 "YW B Sevrepov: AMNgln &c. Arm Eth OL. ® aitevrtds. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that "183 (7D) and "389 (7B) are 
doublets ; and otrevrds, evidently the original LXX reading, sug- 
gests that both are corruptions of an original 720; nor does there 
seem much doubt that MNglnm &c. and the OL. are correct in 


omitting the word not only in 25b where ® has the * but also 
in 26. 


vii. 13. dghkinptuow MNabmyb, Arm Sah OL. omit the first xai 
éxecev and also dvw which are under * in &, evidently correctly, 
as the sentence is overfull. Sah OL. with one cursive n omit also 
Kai katréorpeev adtyv which can well be spared, leaving ‘(The 
loaf) smote it and the tent fell’. MNybd, omit instead the last four 
words, leaving ‘(The loaf) smote it and overthrew it’. The readings 
of the OL. and of MN seem equally satisfactory and the decision 
between them will probably be made only after deciding which of 
the two is generally the more dependable. 


On the other hand the omission of asterisked words by other groups 
of manuscripts when they appear in the KZ group is extremely rare; 
such cases may occur in vi. 28, xiv. 12, xvii. 3, in all of which the 
MN group, together with B in vi. 28, omits words asterisked in 9; 
but actually two at least of these passages present exceptional problems 
which there is no space to discuss here. 
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Our general conclusion then is that in the asterisked passages the 
true LXX is nearly always found in the KZ group, frequently in 
the MN group, but seldom elsewhere. For though there have been 
mentioned a few omissions in A in agreement with KZ, against these 
must be set the numerous places where A, supported by dcx, has 
inserted asterisked words found elsewhere only in G or ®. Many of 
these are due to a desire to make a slavishly literal rendering of the 
M.T. such as we generally associate with the version of Aquila. 
Examples can be found in i. 13, ix. 38, xiii. 23 (in this last B also 
has the insertion), and in the cursives bcx, without A, in vi. 22, 
ix. 52, xviii. 2, and often elsewhere. In view of the general character 
and probable date of the B text we are not surprised that B also in 
many places inserts phrases marked * in G or , though B generally 
avoids the literal kind of insertion mentioned above as being frequent 
in A and its cursives. Sometimes, as in xiii. 23, these Hexaplaric 
insertions bring the Abcx group into agreement with B (and of course 
the M.T.), leaving MN and KZ to represent the true LXX; but the 
agreement of A and B in these cases is often far from exact, e.g. in 
xx. 7, as B was evidently founded on a Hebrew text which on the 
whole was very similar to that underlying the Hexaplaric revision but 
not identical with it. 

The examples quoted above are, of course, only a small minority of 
those which could be adduced, and they illustrate rather than prove 
the general conclusions which are justified by an examination of the 
whole list. A, with which abcx generally agree, retains many clauses 
which Origen condemned, but on the other hand generally follows 
Origen’s insertions into the LXX, insertions which are frequently 
followed by no other group of LXX manuscripts except the B group. 
A, in other words, has a full text both when fullness is right and when 
it is wrong. MN, on the other hand, almost without exception adopt 
Origen’s corrections in the way of omissions, but quite often fail to 
follow him in his insertions; in other words, MN tend to a shorter 
text both when the shorter is right and when it is wrong. 

The KZ group, if we could depend upon the Hexaplaric signs of 
G and ®, would be the best witness to the original LXX text both 
in the matter of insertions and omissions ; but with the one important 
qualification that while all nine cursives are generally free from 
Hexaplaric omissions, it is only the group glnow, with KZ, which is 
regularly free from the insertions unless MNyb, are also free from 
them. In other words, while glnow are generally pre-Hexaplaric, dptv, 
though free from Hexaplaric omissions, have a number of insertions 
which have found their way into the majority of Greek manuscripts. 

A few words may here be added on the text of the cursive x. 
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This has already been mentioned as having, with Adc, numerous 
Hexaplaric insertions not found in manuscripts outside this group ; 
but it has another Hexaplaric characteristic not shared by Abc in 
the large number of its Hexaplaric omissions, frequently alone but 
sometimes with k and occasionally with d. Examples of such obelus 
passages omitted only by these manuscripts can be found in i. 15, 
ii. 6, iii. 26 kx, iv. 8 x, vi. 3 Rk, ix. 37 dx, xvi. 3 x, xviii. 8 dx. 
Though some of these, if they stood alone, would seem accidental, 
their frequency in k and x shows a definite attempt in these manu- 
scripts to delete passages which on Origen’s assumptions ought to be 
omitted. 

One other example has been left to the last for full consideration, 
not only for its intrinsic interest but because it so well sums up what 
has been said about the character of each of the main groups of 
manuscripts. The passage consists of some well-known words in v. 28. 
Removing from the Revised version the second ‘cried’ which is 
written there in italics, since it has been added to the original, we get 
as a literal translation of the Hebrew ‘Through the window she 
looked forth and cried: the mother of Sisera through the lattice’. 
Three things throw suspicion on the word cried—its position, the 
tense used in the Hebrew, and the fact that the verb (32°) is a Hapax 
Legomenon in Biblical Hebrew of doubtful meaning. 

® with Abc can generally be relied upon to give an overfull text 
and has 81a rijs Oupidos Suéxurrev* Kai xatepavbaver* 7) pnrnp Lwapa 
dua tis Suruwris -—- émPA€movea emi tovs petactpépovtas pera" 
Zwapa -. MNyb, as usual give us a short text: 51a rijs bupidos 
duexurrev 7) pntnp Lewapa dia tis Suxtuwris; and this is the text 
followed by B with two verbal changes, zapéxuyev for diéxurrev, and 
éxtos Tob Tofwod for da tis Stxruwris, but in either form standing 
condemned by the necessity for two verbs to give a complete distich. 
The cursive x would seem to give us the text as Origen intended it 
to be amended, 81a rijs Oupidos Séxumrev Kai KarepdvOavev % pjTnp 
Zwapa Sa ris Suetrvwris, which, except that the second verb is 
differently translated (xatezavOavev for cried), is exactly the M.T. 
as represented in the R.V. The KZ group gives us a text which in 
view of the Hexaplaric signs in & evidently represents very closely 
or probably exactly the LXX as it lay before Origen, 51a rijs Oupidos 
duexurrrev 4 pntnp Lewapd, da tis Sucruwris émPBA€rovea eri rods 
émotpepovtas peta Licapd. It seems, however, that we can get 
further back than this text which lay before Origen. The second line 
is unduly long, and though 8:4 ris Sueruwris is represented in all 
Greek and Hebrew manuscripts, the question must arise whether 


t A omits pera. 
XLIII Cc 
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such a doublet is original here. The Hebrew 339873 occurs again 
only in Prov. vii. 6 as a synonym of window ; and its root, it is said, 
is to be sought in the Arabic root 23 (to be cold) signifying the 
lattice through which the cold air passes. Hebraists, however, declare 
that this derivation is philologically impossible, and it also does not 
give the essential characteristic of a lattice window. There seems 
little doubt that the word is a corruption of a part of 29 (to return), 
and that peraorpépovras of A and émorpédovras of gl, &c. witness 
to a correct primitive rendering of the second verb, though Swete 
calls it a supplementary gloss. Again, one of the beauties of the 
M.T., as of R.V., is that the explicit subject of the sentence, the 
mother of Sisera, is deferred to the second line, and hence we may 
doubt whether the KZ text is correct in having Sisera mentioned 
in the first line as well as in the second; in any case once in the two 
lines seems enough. Removing, then, this word from the first line and 
the doublet from the second we get as our supposed reading of the 
original LXX something like ‘ Through the window there peered forth 
his mother, looking for those returning with Sisera’, which seems to 
satisfy all the data and all the requirements. This is found in no 
Greek or Hebrew manuscript, but when we turn to the OL. we find 
this exactly in Cod. Lugd. and almost exactly in the Commentary of 
Verecundus, ‘per fenestra (sic) prospiciebat mater eius, respiciens 
autem reuertentes cum Sisera’. 

The foregoing paragraphs will have illustrated the great value and 
interest of the Hexaplaric signs in G and %, but they must not in 
every case be accepted as correct without further investigation. It 
has already been mentioned that several phrases found in the KZ 
group are almost certainly glosses which were no part of the original 
LXX, though they are marked with an obelus in ®. It is noticeable 
that in xvi. 21 and xviii. 12 where G is extant such readings are 
absent from that manuscript, as well as from the secondary versions 
such as the OL. Mention has also been made of several insertions 
in the A group of the over-literal kind characteristic of the version of 
Aquila, which also though supported by the * of G or ® are almost 
certainly no part of the Hexaplaric revision; and even more in the 
manner of Aquila is the insertion in G of ovv, representing the particle 
MX, under an asterisk, and sometimes, e.g. in xviii. 2 and xx. 13, this 
has found its way into the Hexaplaric cursive c also. Errors occur 
at times in other places too; in xvi. 11 @ has an asterisk (é77d before 
kaAwdio.s) instead of the obelus which G has correctly, and so appar- 
ently in xix. 10, where 6 zais a’rod of Zghlnoptvw and the OL. is 
under an asterisk in &, though it is absent from the M.T. and should 
probably be marked with an obelus. In the preceding clause also 
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the asterisk of & would seem to be an error, since the clause is in all 
LXX manuscripts as well as the M.T. ® could, in fact, probably be 
corrected from x in some places; thus in iii. 21, 30 x omits half 
a dozen words which are missing in the M.T.; deliberate omission 
by x is probable and the passages should almost certainly have been 
marked with the obelus in ®. 

We may conclude by remarking how often the secondary versions 
Armenian, Sahidic, Ethiopic, OL. support the KZ group in witnessing 
to the pre-Hexaplaric text. In xviii. 2 and xx. 10, indeed, we seem 
to have two exceptional Hexaplaric insertions in OL. Sah Eth made 
with the majority of Greek manuscripts, though BMN omit the first 
and MN the second. Even here, however, the omission of the first in 
B makes it doubtful whether it is really a Hexaplaric insertion. On 
the other hand we have already quoted one passage, xix. 23, where Z 
and its cursives seem to have conflated the true LXX with the 
Hexaplaric reading, and the OL. stands alone as the representative 
of the simple true LXX text; and another, v. 28, where the OL. 
again has the best claim to give us the true LXX; but the working 
out of the relation between the OL. and the various Greek texts and 
its frequent superiority to them and even at times to the Hebrew 
must be left for another article. A. V. BILLEN 


SOME FURTHER LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF THE 
CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRUS OF THE GOSPELS 


Previous studies of the Chester Beatty papyrus P* have suggested 
that it is at least unsafe to assume a late date for a reading which 
might be explained as an ‘improvement’. There are a number of 
other readings which are interesting from the same point of view. 


ps Contra 
Mark 
vi. 41 mapabdow R°ADM'N &c. TrapatiWaow R*BLM*W &c. 
vi. 45 amodvon ANW &c. amodver RBDLA1, drodvoe 
E*KT fam. 13 al. 
Vil. 35 SenvolyOncav ANX &c. jvoiynoay NBDA1, d:yvoi- 
ynoav WO, jvoixOncav L 
Luke 
X. 34  émyéas singular emixewy cett. 
xi. 38 €Bamricato 700 €Barriabn cett. 
xii. 3 doa €v Tit oKoTia éav doa €v TH oKoTia eimate cett. 


eimnre singular 
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xiii. 9 €xxowov 69. 157 exxorpers cett. 
xiii. 13 €d0£acev D edofalev cett. 
xiv. 8 «araxdAeivov singular KatakAbijs cett. 
xiv. 20 #Wydpnxa (or éydunKa) éynpa cett. 
singular 

John 
x. 16  dzep singular a cett. 
X.40  mpdtepov R40 f. 13 mpa@rov cett. 
xi. 22 airjons W airnon cett. 


These are, of course, not all clear ‘improvements’, but none of 
them, if not genuine, seems likely to have arisen from mere accident. 
They imply a preference for one grammatical form over another. 
Are they Alexandrian ‘ corrections’, or are they refinements which in 
other texts have been worn away in the careless and unskilful tran- 
scription of the first two centuries ? 

It is clear that the evidence of P* changes.the aspect of this 
problem. So long as we had no earlier manuscript than B, the notion 
of Alexandrian and Antiochian ‘improvements’ had great plausibility. 
Thus, in John xi. 19, when zpos tiv Map@av nai Mapiav or zpos 
Madp@av xai Mapiav was attested by XBC*DLWX 33, and A and 
the vast majority of later manuscripts read pds tas mepi MdpOav Kai 
Mapiav, it was arguable that the simpler reading was the original and 
the other an ‘improvement’. The support of the longer reading by 
a manuscript a hundred years older than B reinforces the inherent 
improbability of such an emendation and confirms the likelihood that 
the passage was mutilated by copyists who did not understand the 
idiom, or feared that their readers would not understand it. It is 
interesting to note that this is one of the cases in which Tischendorf 
went against &, as also in John xi. 29, where A and the later manu- 
scripts read éyeiperar and épyerac against 7yéphy, attested by 
RXBC*DLWX 33, and 7pxero, attested by RBC*LWX 33. He does 
not give any reason for his choice, but it may be presumed that he 
thought the aorist and imperfect more likely to have been an emenda- 
tion than the historic present. As I have pointed out in an earlier 
article, P*> justifies his decision. 

The cases in Mark are more doubtful. There are other instances 
of conflict between aorist and present subjunctive, in which the 
attestation is not dissimilar from that in vi. 41. In general Mark’s 
usage in phrases with iva shows no preference for the present over 
the aorist, but rather the contrary. In vi. 45 assimilation to Matthew 
might have produced dzoAven, and the ‘correction’ of that reading 
to dzoAver does not seem very probable. On the other hand, there 
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is no example of €ws with indicative in Mark, and only one example 
of €ws without av, where it is also followed by the aorist subjunctive 
in most manuscripts, with an alternative reading in the future indi- 
cative. These tense forms are frequently confused, and, in later 
manuscripts at least, the confusion may be a case of itacism. There 
are no variants in P* which suggest such confusion, but in Luke xi. 21 
the papyrus reads dvAdoce (a present indicative) after 6rav, and in 
xi. 22 vuxjon after érdv. This inconsistency can hardly be a mere 
itacism, since » and « are not interchangeable in )*, and are rarely 
confused in any of the earlier manuscripts. The identification in 
pronunciation of » and « began later and developed more slowly than 
most of the other itacistic changes, and is not complete even yet, for 
there are still dialects in which 7 retains its older sound of a lengthened e. 
That it had this sound for the writer of P* is suggested by a peculiar 
itacism in that manuscript, Ba:Bav[cav] for BnOaviav. The confusion 
of the tense forms probably originated at a time when « was still 
a true diphthong, with a sound more like the earlier than the later 
sound of 7. In Mark vi. 45 a few uncials and a number of cursives 
read azoAvce., which, with the omission of o before e, a common 
error in uncials, would account for azoAvet. SenvoiyPnoav in vii. 35 
might be due to the preceding d:avoiy@nr:, but it is equally arguable 
that Scavoiy8n7. makes SinvoiyOncav the more probable reading. 
Indeed, the sudden change from the compound to the simple verb, 
and from one form of aorist to another, seems an artificiality alien 
from Mark’s manner. 

The case is naturally a little different with the singular and sub- 
singular readings in P~* in Luke and John. These may be mere 
individualities of the manuscript, and support by a single late cursive 
like 700, or by two such as 69 and 157, may well be accidental. 
Before such readings are dismissed, however, it seems desirable to 
inquire whether they are consonant with the usage of the author, and 
whether the alternative reading is one which might easily have arisen 
in transcription. ¢Bamricaro is certainly more correct than ¢Barrio@n, 
and the latter, being a word of much more frequent use in Christian 
documents, might easily have found its way into the text, even apart 
from the tendency of the passive forms to supplant the middle. There 
is no other example of ¢Bamricaro in Luke, but he shows a clear 
sense of the distinction between passive and middle in other verbs. 
D even makes him use the middle ddeiAaro in xxii. 50; and it is just 
as appropriate here as in xvi. 3, where all manuscripts read adarpetrac. 
émyéas is again a highly accurate expression, which is inherently as 
likely to be due to Luke as to his copyist, while the alternative reading 
is easily explicable. dca éav is rare in Luke, though fairly frequent in 
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Matthew. €éxxoyov may be due to the influence of €xxoyov in v. 7. 
As regards ¢ddfacev, the evidence generally suggests that Luke pre- 
ferred the imperfect to the aorist with this verb, but there is one 
other passage with a conflict of readings, xxiii. 47, where XBDLR 
read ed0éalev and ACPQWXI4AII unc® eddfacev. Lucan usage, on 
the other hand, is distinctly favourable to xataxAivov. Luke employs 
the imperative with 7 nearly three times as often as the subjunctive, 
while four out of the eleven cases printed as subjunctive are in the 
second person plural aorist passive, where the spelling of the sub- 
junctive and the imperative is the same, except for the accentuation. 
The alternative reading xataxAcOjs, moreover, might have arisen from 
the influence of the preceding xAnOfjs. The reading in xiv. 20 does 
not seem particularly Lucan, and the aorist is used in the other 
clauses of the phrase, and attested by Pp in the one place for which 
it is extant. As regards this reading, it would be interesting to see 
the substitution of the augment for reduplication in the perfect 
attested by the papyrus, but the context makes it rather probable that 
the reading is a mistake for éyapnoa. 

The P* readings in the Fourth Gospel are quite Johannine, 
mpotepov in particular being used by no other Evangelist, while John 
employs it three times. In one of these cases, vii. 50, D has the 
alternative reading mpa@rov. 

There is a curious variant in Luke ix. 48, supported by Imn*, 
év méow tpav for év maow ipiv. The dud is of course justifiable as 
a partitive genitive, but the construction is not characteristic of Luke 
or of any New Testament writer. The coincidence in such a reading 
of P* and three fourteenth-century manuscripts, whose text is de- 
scribed by Scrivener as approaching more closely to the received 
editions than any he was acquainted with, may be accidental, but is 
certainly remarkable. 

Another grammatical variant, which would have been characterized 
as an enfeeblement if found in a later manuscript, is 5edpo Abe EEw 
for Sedpo €fw in John xi. 43. The same may be said of two variations in 
vocabulary in Luke, zovodpar for émtreAS or azroreAS in xiii. 32, and 
moinoov for dvdyxagov in xiv. 23, and perhaps of xaAjv for ayaPyy in 
X. 42. ayabyy is certainly more Lucan. The reverse is the case with 
xii. 4, where the papyrus agrees with 700 in reading wron@ijre for 
poBnbire. In Luke xi. 36 P* reads péAos, where all other manuscripts 
have pépos. Sir Frederic Kenyon notes this as being per errorem, but 
is this so certain? péAos makes perfectly good sense, and although 
Luke never uses the word, he never uses y¢pos for a part of the body. 

There are two interesting variants in agreement with D. One is 
eiorropevopévous for cicepyopevous in Luke xi. 52. What is curious 
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about this is that in John v. 29 D reads efeAevoovra: against éxzopev- 
covrat in all other manuscripts, and in Mark vii. 19 «ioépyerax for 
eiomopeverar, and é&épyerar for exmopeverar. The other example is 
in Luke xi. 53, where the papyrus reads éyew with DS al® against 
évéxew. This is the more curious since P* in the whole passage agrees 
in the main with XBL. 

There are two variants in John which deserve special attention. 
The first is in x. 41, where the papyrus reads od5é €v with WO famm. 
1, 13, while all other manuscripts read odddv. It will be remembered 
that in John i. 3 all manuscripts except 8D fam. 1 and a few others 
read ovde €v. The reading ovdé €v in John i. 3 is so well attested that 
there can be no doubt of its genuineness, and it is quite in keeping 
with the Johannine style. It seems curious, however, that John should 
use the expression nowhere else. In fact it does appear in six other 
places in some manuscripts. The attestation is as follows: iii. 27 
B c®¥; v. 19 fam. 1. 565; v. 30 G al pauc; x. 41 the present case; 
xv. § B; xxi. 3 C*W. Inall these cases the locution is as appropriate 
and as likely to have been used by John as ini. 3. x. 41 is the only one 
of these places for which P* is extant, and it confirms the W@ reading. 

The other instance is the singular reading (joe. for Cjoerae in 
xi. 25. This is the only case in which the future of {dw occurs 
in John without a conflict of readings. There are five other cases 
with {joer, Cjycover, or (joere on one side and {ycera, Cyjcovrat, or 
tjceo8e on the other, with & and B each favouring the active forms 
four times and the passive once, D and W being each twice on one 
side and twice on the other and once attesting a third variant, while 
L is always on the active side and the Byzantine manuscripts generally 
favour the passive forms. A is only extant in two cases, in both of 
which it favours the passive forms. Now, it will be seen, P, which 
is not extant for any of the other passages, attests the active form in 
the one case in which hitherto all manuscripts have been on the 
other side. 

The general conclusion from all these instances seems to be that 
the text probably did, from a very early date, suffer both from 
‘improvements’ and from the careless obliteration of fine shades of 
expression, and that it is not by any means a safe rule to reject, as 
a matter of course, the most correct or elegant of two or more readings. 

There is another class of variants which does not perhaps fall 
within quite the same category, that is to say, variations in the order 
of words. Hort pointed out that ‘a large proportion of the readings 
in which the primary Greek manuscripts stand alone differ from the 
rival readings in order only’, and he insists elsewhere on the ‘ peculiar 
habitual purity of the text of B in respect of the order of words; 
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a purity which is specially exhibited in numerous ternary or more 
composite variations, in which B is the sole or almost the sole authority 
for the one collocation which will account for the other variants’. 
There are not many of these ternary or more composite variations in 
those parts of the text for which the papyrus is extant, and none 
in which it supports B. In Luke xi. 19, which exhibited five varia- 
tions in word order, one of which adroit dpadv xpirai Ecovrat is attested 
by B and D, p* adds a sixth adroi écovra: judy xpitai. It also adds 
a fifth to the four variants in Luke xii. 28, where it reads év aypa 
ojpepov Tov xoprov ovta, while WH read év ayp@ rov xdprov évra 
ojpepov with NBL 157, and a fourth to the three in Luke xii. 52, in 
which WH read wévre év évi oixkw with XBL and the papyrus reads 
év olkax évi wévte. In Luke xiv. 26 it reads pov elvar palnrys with 
KIT fam. 13 al*® against elvai pou pabnris of RB and WH and pov 
pabnris elvac of AD and the Textus Receptus. In John x. 32 the 
papyrus agrees with NAKOAII fam. 1 in reading épya xada eka 
jpiv, which WH give in the margin, while the reading of their text, 
épya ederga dpiv xadd, is found in B only, and the Textus Receptus 
has a third reading cada epya eSecéa dpiv, attested by DLXI'A unc’ 
fam. 13. It is difficult in any of these cases to see in the B reading 
‘the one collocation which will account for the other variants’, and 
in two of them WH have an alternative marginal reading. For the 
rest P* agrees with the Textus Receptus against WH and B g times, 
and with WH and B against the Textus Receptus 7 times, in variants 
in word order in Mark; in similar variants in Luke it is 14 times 
with the Textus Receptus against WH and B, and 6 times with WH 
and B against the Textus Receptus; while in John the agreements 
with the Textus Receptus against WH and B are 3 and the agree- 
ments with WH and B against the Textus Receptus 5. All the 
agreements with B have other support, and most of them considerable 
other support. There are also in Luke one agreement with WH and 
the Textus Receptus against B, where B is supported only by 254 in 
a reading which WH give in the margin, one agreement with AK/7 
al plus’, one with DKJ7, one with KJ7, one with RADL 33, one with 
NLTX, one with DLMXZ 33, two with D 157, and two with D 
alone, against WH, B, and the Textus Receptus. )** has moreover 
18 singular variants in word order in Luke, 4 in Mark, and 5 in John. 

All this, of course, does not disprove the ‘ peculiar habitual purity’ 
of B in word order, but it certainly does not confirm it. A glance at 
the various readings in Plato or any other Greek prose writer will 
show that variation in the order of words is in fact one of the com- 
monest transcriptional aberrations, and the attestation of such variants 
is hardly favourable to the ‘peculiar habitual purity’ in word order 
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of any particular group or family of manuscripts. In Thucydides, 
for example, the Vatican manuscript presents, from chapter 92 of 
Book vi to the end, a text differing considerably from that of the 
other leading manuscripts. In this part of the history the apparatus 
criticus of the Oxford edition shows 56 variants in word order in 
which this codex is opposed to all the other manuscripts cited. In 
24 of these cases the Oxford text follows the Vatican manuscript, 
while in 32 it accepts the opposing reading, and there are certainly 
few cases in which there is not considerable room for hesitation 
between the two readings. It is difficult to feel any greater certainty 
about the habitual superiority of B in the Gospels. C. C. TARELLI 


THE BYZANTINE TEXT IN NEW TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM 


I 


AN edition of the Greek New Testament aiming at the complete 
representation of the material relevant for textual criticism cannot 
now be produced on traditional lines. More than 4,500 manuscripts 
are known to exist. Of these it is impossible to reproduce, in an 
apparatus criticus, the readings even of the fraction that has as yet 
been collated; wherever the bulk of later manuscripts is at variance 
with a modern critical text the reader must be beset by endless 
rows of meaningless figures. Von Soden endeavoured to produce 
a surveyable apparatus by comprising the masses of manuscripts in 
groups. But, quite apart from the disastrous shortcomings of his still 
memorable effort, the great bulk of Byzantine manuscripts defies all 
attempts to group them. Von Soden’s groups and sub-groups, even 
supposing that they were all based on well-ascertained facts, by 
sheer weight of numbers defeat the attempt to obtain a clear idea of 
the evidence for any widely attested variant. If, on the other hand, 
von Soden’s sigla are resolved into their components (as has been 
done in Legg’s recent edition), the majority of the corresponding manu- 
scripts, including many important ones, immediately and unavoid- 
ably disappear through the dark emergency exit inscribed ‘al. pler.’ 
Von Soden and K. Lake have shown that this unwieldy bulk of 
later manuscripts, in spite of a certain amount of variation, exhibits 
one form of the text, namely the Byzantine. This momentous obser- 
vation opens up a way to overcome the deadlock and, at the same 
time, to secure progress in several other fields of textual criticism. 
The dispute about the absolute value of the Byzantine text is 
a thing of the past. But it is still an indispensable tool of the critical 
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worker, serving as a basis for collations and as a yardstick by which 
the value of discordant forms is assessed. None the less, and in spite 
of a century of fierce discussion centred on it, this text is, in its 
details, still unknown. In their quest of ‘the original text’ scholars 
have neglected to make sure of the basis upon which their advance 
depends. The vacuum has up till now been filled by a problematical 
substitute: the Textus Receptus. It is evidence of the fixity of the 
Byzantine tradition that, as a rough and ready instrument, this sub- 
stitute has enabled scholars to achieve important results. But it 
cannot ensure scientific exactness. 

The term Textus Receptus is applied, not always with discrimina- 
tion, to Robert Estienne’s ‘ Regia’ of 1550 and to the small Elzevir 
of 1624; yet there are, according to Scrivener, 286 differences between 
the two. The Regia has basically the text of Erasmus 1535, modified 
by the Complutensis and occasional readings from one or other of 
fifteen Paris manuscripts, in a mixture which will hardly ever be 
disentangled in detail. Erasmus’ edition of 1535 is the product of 
four successive revisions of the editio princeps, the Frobeniana of 1516. 
This edition (‘praecipitatum verius quam editum’, as Erasmus him- 
self later admitted) was printed from the Basel minuscule 2, with 
fairly frequent adjustments taken partly from min. 1, partly from the 
Vulgate and what not. The manuscript-basis of the Complutensis 
is unknown. Notwithstanding more than 2,300 deviations from 
Stephanus it is reputed to be on the whole of Byzantine character. 

In consequence of this compromising pedigree the Textus Receptus 
exhibits, in a generally Byzantine setting, a certain, or rather an un- 
certain, number of individual, and also some ‘good, old’ readings. 
Nobody can tell at how many places it differs from the Byzantine 
norm; they must be hundreds. And that is our standard! 

The Byzantine text must be reconstructed. K. Lake has shown 
the way. The great bulk of later manuscripts represent this one form 
of the text, not as so many copies of one archetype, but as varying 
approximations to an ideal norm. This norm can be fashioned with 
the help of a selected number of typical manuscripts. In their com- 
bination individual deviations would fade out. 

The general identity of the hundreds, and probably thousands, 
of Byzantine manuscripts must be due to the action and control of 
the Eastern Church ; theirs is an ‘ecclesiastical’ text. In looking for 
pure representatives it is reasonable first to test the ecclesiastical 
manuscripts in the proper sense of the word, i.e. the lectionaries. 

The lectionary text of the New Testament is unknown. But it is 
not likely to remain so. A critical edition of the lectionaries of the 
Greek Church is part of the programme of the Monumenta Musicae 
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Byzantinae, because of the ‘ecphonetic notation’, i.e. the signs for 
musical recitation with which these service-books are usually equipped. 
The task of editing the Old Testament section, the so-called Propheto- 
logion, has made it clear that its text, though remarkably similar in 
all copies, is not homogeneous; different parts of this composite 
book represent successive layers of varying textual character, one 
main and well-defined stratum being Byzantine. Professor E. C. 
Colwell’s preliminary studies suggest a similar state of affairs also 
with regard to the Gospels. It remains to be seen whether a complete 
and uniform Byzantine text can be pieced together from the Evange- 
liaria, and whether it will represent the ideal norm to which the bulk 
of the other late manuscripts aspire. In order to test this, it will 
certainly be necessary to combine the evidence of the lectionaries 
with that of the other manuscripts. To avoid deception arising from 
possible local idiosyncrasies representative manuscripts should be 
chosen from many different and distant scriptoria. The guiding 
purpose would be to fix the most average and least individual form 
of the text. Ina limited sphere, this means turning accepted standards 
upside down in order to achieve a result which is a necessary preliminary 
to the progress, from a safe basis, of the critical work. We must 
know the hay before we can hope to pick out the gold. 

The appreciation of the threefold usefulness, to the critic, of the 
Byzantine norm, that is, as a basis for collation and for defining 
divergent forms of the text, and as a means for relieving the apparatus 
criticus, is independent of his attitude towards, and of his interest in, 
later forms of the sacred text, and Byzantine studies in general. 
Some scholars, however, will ascribe a value of its own to that text 
the reconstruction of which is here advocated. In the breathless 
pursuit of ‘the original text’ one may profitably pause to glance at 
the only universal Greek text of the New Testament that ever existed. 
This, after all, was the book of books to medieval Eastern Christianity. 


II 


Dignum est Millianum opus quod semper conservetur, limetur, 
augeatur; nisi consultius est, formari ex eo unam Collectionem 
aliquam quae texts expers ipsa, omnibusque textibus applicari 
apta, ex codicibus praecipuis ... varietates plane omnes, etiam 
minimas ; ex reliquis, omnes tantum non minimas, exhibeat, 
et pro utraque semper lectione codices, praecipuos certe, 
nominatim, ceteros per saturam; pro utraque etiam patres 
versionesque alleget, notatis etiam codicum hiatibus atque 
defectibus . . . ac subinde coniunctis omnium studiis limetur 
atque augeatur.—J. A. Bengel, 1734. 


The reconstruction of the Byzantine text is a necessary preliminary 
to the production of a thesaurus exhibiting, within surveyable limits, 
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the whole material for the criticism of the New Testament. A Novum 
Testamentum criticorum et editorum in usum would consist of two 
parts: (1) the reconstructed Byzantine norm, and (2) a repertory 
containing all the non-Byzantine matter, in a separate volume. In 
their combination the two parts would give a complete picture of the 
tradition. 

The ecclesiastical norm is represented in the manuscripts with 
a certain amount of fluctuation. The first volume would therefore 
contain not only the text but also the manuscript evidence on which 
it is based; thus relieving the second instalment of all the purely 
Byzantine matter. The readings peculiar to individual manuscripts 
would be relegated to an apparatus at the bottom of the page, while 
variant readings found in a considerable proportion of the witnesses 
cited would find their place in the outer margin, the evidence being 
enumerated in a separate section of the apparatus. If fresh material 
of the Byzantine type became known later on and appeared to be 
worth recording, this could best be done with reference to this 
volume. Thus no Byzantine matter would’ encumber the proper 
‘instrumentum’ of the critic. 

The second volume, relieved of the Byzantine chaff, would give 
in full the evidence of such manuscripts as are known to embody 
important variations. They would hardly exceed three or four score 
in number. In their representation absolute exactness should be 
assured. Non-Byzantine variant readings from other sources which 
appear worth mentioning should be quoted clearly separated from 
this basic evidence. 

So far the work would indeed be multi laboris but not problematic 
in principle. Also the far more intricate task of listing the evidence 
of the versions can be made feasible by the collaboration, on a well- 
defined plan, of experts in the many fields involved. The real difficulty 
would be in the last section of the apparatus, namely, the testimonia. 
Patristic quotations are of equal and indeed of paramount importance, 
whether or not they agree with the text to which the apparatus refers. 
To this day no editor has realized this. A comparison of Dean 
Burgon’s sixteen folio volumes of quotations in the British Museum 
with even the richest apparatus thus far produced makes one realize 
how much remains to be done in this province. Proper selection, on 
the basis of comprehensive knowledge, would particularly be called 
for here. 

As regards the production of this second part, one preliminary 
question is likely to provoke discussion: should the material con- 
tained in it be recorded in relation to the Byzantine norm of vol. i, 
or should the reference be to a modern critical text? In support 
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of the latter suggestion the following arguments can be reasonably 
advanced : 


(a) The text at the top of the page would helpfully remind the 
user of the results achieved by his predecessors, and afford the appro- 
priate basis for his own labours. 

(6) It would be in accordance with traditional editorial method to 
use the results of critical labour as a basis for the presentation of the 
evidence. 

(c) The thankless task of adapting existing collations to the Byzantine 
standard would be avoided. 

(d) Space would be saved in the apparatus, because a considerable 
proportion of the manuscripts contained in this part, and the majority 
of the versions and of the patristic quotations, would be nearer to 
the Old Uncials than to the Byzantine text. If the text of each of 
these witnesses were represented by its deviations from the Byzantine 
standard, its special characteristics would have to be enumerated bit 
by bit, with a long series of sigla attached to each variant. And would 
it not be unreasonable to quote witnesses like BN, the Old Syriac, or 
St. Cyprian by reference to that text, in the devaluation of which 
they were instrumental ? 

Against this the following arguments may be urged : 

(a) The findings of earlier scholars (and not only one standard 
text) can be listed in a separate section ; to reprint a critical text in 
full would entail needless expense. 

(6) New Testament criticism can and must learn from similar 
work in other fields; none the less, owing to the special character of 
the book, it must be free to choose its own method. 

(c) Practically all the earlier collations will have to be checked in 
any case; fresh collations will be made on the Byzantine standard 
and will need no transformation. 

(d) First, in an apparatus based on a ‘neutral’ text the Byzantine 
readings would have to be included. This could here be done by 
a brief sigla, as e.g. byz., the details about the evidence being 
accessible in the first volume. Part, however, of the gain through the 
earlier work would thus be thrown away. 

Secondly, groups of manuscripts which habitually agree could be 
quoted by a common sigla. The majority of manuscripts, even in 
this section, would consist of Byzantine manuscripts with a sprinkling 
of non-Byzantine readings. If they were quoted in relation to a 
‘neutral’ text, all the Byzantine readings of vol. i would crop up 
again in the apparatus. In relation to the Byzantine norm they would 
disappear. Thus, and only thus, this repertory would clearly and 
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consistently exhibit only the complete non-Byzantine matter, the two 
parts of the work being supplementary to each other without over- 
lapping. The alternative entails duplication. 

This whole question can be finally settled only by experiments 
presupposing the completion of the first part, the value of which 
would be independent of the outcome of these experiments. Possibly 
the conflicting views can be reconciled in a workable combination. 
Full weight should in any case be given to the following main con- 
sideration. Textual criticism can be said without exaggeration to 
have arrived at a turning-point. The achievements of the classical 
age from Bengel and Lachmann to Westcott—Hort are recognized to 
be of lasting value but not final. The advance into the Terra Incognita 
beyond the great Uncials is being undertaken on widely divergent 
lines. On the strength of fresh material and new approaches the 
most contradictory results must be expected. If the traditional method 
of adapting a full apparatus to a new critical text is maintained, the 
result will be a constant rewriting of the evidence, and this is to be 
avoided, if possible. No doubt in the future, as in the past, scholars 
advancing new textual theories will support them by an appropriate 
selection of the evidence. But the repertory from which the student 
draws his information should remain intact, capable of embodying 
new material without bending to every shifting breeze of the critical 
fashion. Rewriting entails error. Such a thesaurus, if it were once 
produced on an unalterable basis, would never become obsolete. It 
would not in itself represent a critical achievement; but the critic 
of the future would at last be provided with an instrument supplying 
the complete data for his work without prejudicing its results. 

G. ZuNTz 


THE OXFORD GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


Arter the shortcomings of von Soden’s Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, a new assembly of the textual material for the New 
Testament was obviously desirable. C.R. Gregory, indeed, in 1911, 
before von Soden’s volume containing his text and apparatus had 
appeared, published with that need in mind Vorschldge fiir eine 
kritische Ausgabe des griechischen Neuen Testaments. He did not live 
to carry out the project and the task was taken up by English 
scholars. The two parts of the critical edition that have appeared, 
Mark in 1935, Matthew in 1940, have at once been welcomed with 
gratitude. 

This grateful welcome must make large acknowledgements to the 
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editor, the Rev. S. C. Legg, who, it is clear, must have spent immense 
labour on the apparatus; but while everyone who has had to study 
the textual evidence of the gospels must gladly recognize how much 
is owed to him, regular use of the work unfortunately brings serious 
defects to light. 

The first of these defects Mr. W. D. McHardy and I have been 
investigating together. It lies in the treatment of the Syriac versions. 
A detailed examination of Mark i—viii, which we hope to publish 
soon, shows in the use of the old Syriac and the Peshitta a high 
average of error. Cursory tests of the Harclean and Palestinian 
versions for Mark and of all the Syriac versions for Matthew suggest 
a similar state of affairs there. 

We have checked the citation of the Old-Latin evidence, but while 
casual investigation shows that the Oxford apparatus is more reliable 
than von Soden’s, yet there are some disappointing failures to cite 
the evidence. For Matthew the text z published by Dold, Texte und 
Arbeiten, Heft 7-9, pp. 204-13, is ignored, nor does Mr. Legg cite 
Palatinus (e) for Matt. xiv. 11-21." 

The Greek evidence in Mark seems to be presented in a reliable 
way. The chief cavil is that manuscripts available in this country, 
for example, and worth citation, have been left unexamined. In 
Matthew material seems to have been taken over from von Soden 
in a not very satisfactory way. For example, there is here in Selly 
Oak the manuscript 713 and Pott’s collation of it, made for von Soden. 
This collation had omissions and some errors of commission. Von 
Soden used it for his edition and increased the number of the omis- 
sions and, to a smaller extent, of the errors also. Mr. Legg apparently 
took his citations from von Soden with the further disadvantage that 
where von Soden explicitly cited 713, in Mr. Legg’s work it sometimes 
disappears under the symbol ‘al.’. It can be seen that there is a com- 
pound interest of error in a manuscript which Mr. Legg cites at 
third hand though it is only 120 miles from London. Of 788 there 
are photographs here, and a comparison of them with Mr. Legg’s 
apparatus suggests that this manuscript has fared similarly. Probably 
this could be shown to be true for several cursives that are quoted 
for Matthew but not for Mark. 

The citations from the Fathers are frequently given in full at the 
bottom of the page. Advantageous as this is, the strictures of Professor 
H. Lietzmann on the treatment of the patristic evidence in Mark 
seem to be justified.* In Matthew, too, the omissions are grave, as 
can be seen from A Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels, 


' A. Souter, ¥.T.S. xxiii. 286, and Jiilicher, [tala I, Matthdusevangelium. 
?Z.N.T.W. xxxiv. 310-12. 
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Pt. 1, St. Matthew, Division i, i-xiv, by Edward Miller. He shared 
Burgon’s views but, more important, made use of the latter’s vast 
index of patristic quotations now in the British Museum. While this 
work has its defects in detail, it does serve to show that there is 
a wealth of quotations in the Fathers which has not been fully drawn 
upon in the Oxford fascicule. Nor is the abundance of Miller’s work 
over Mr. Legg’s by any means wholly drawn from late and negligible 
authorities. Even Professor Souter’s edition with its relatively small 
but very useful apparatus can be used to supplement the critical 
edition. For examples of this reference may be made to Matt. iv. 17, 
Vii. 13, 14, Vill. 12, Xi. 5, 27. 

In both Mark and Matthew a number of the smaller manuscript 
fragments seem to have been neglected. I can find nothing to show 
that 065, 091, 0118, 0128, 0183, 0187 have been used. It might, of 
course, be argued that they are not long enough to be cited with any 
profit. When, however, reference is made to articles on the Egyptian 
text in the Gospels and Acts by H. A. Sanders’ and P. L. Hedley’ 
where these small scraps play their part, the defects of such omissions 
become apparent. To judge from the transcript of the Vienna frag- 
ments, the Chester Beatty papyrus could have been cited for several 
readings in Matt. xxv. 41—xxvi. 39. 

This survey reveals unsatisfactory features in the two parts which 
awaken disquiet in all who have to use them. It may be said that 
while the Greek manuscript evidence in Mark and much of that in 
Matthew is put together in a very reliable way, the additional manu- 
script evidence in Matthew is of uncertain value, there are grave 
defects in the citation of the patristic evidence, and the representation 
of the Syriac authorities is very unreliable. Whether in addition to 
these shortcomings the experts have others to bring to light in their 
several fields, they alone can tell. 

How these shortcomings arose can only be guessed, as Mr. Legg 
has shown up his results without showing up either his method or 
his working. It may be that, like Atlas, he has shouldered his burden 
alone. This if it is a true surmise will account for the distressing 
lapses in the midst of so much careful work. The careful presentation 
of the evidence of the versions, for example, requires linguistic 
equipment that is probably beyond the powers of one man in any 
case, and certainly so if he has to master the Greek manuscript and 
patristic material as well. 

Or it may be that one of von Soden’s better precedents has not 
been followed. For von Soden, before he published his apparatus, 


* H.T.R. xxvii. 77-08. ? C.Q.R. cxviii. 23-39, 188-230. 
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tried to make a thorough survey of the material and, despite the 
inequality of his assistants, he accomplished much in this direction of 
permanent value. It seems a pity that a similar procedure was not 
observed for the Oxford edition and that, where manuscripts of some 
importance and interest were known to exist, some effort was not 
made to procure reliable collations of them in the many cases where 
such collations were not already available. Several of these manuscripts 
are in England or other countries where accurate scholarship could 
provide trustworthy reports, and if the attempt were made it is 
probable that some at least of the more inaccessible minuscules could 
have been collated.’ A careful collation of 1424 and some of its kin 
would be of great value. Mr. Legg indeed seems himself to have 
been conscious of this, as in Matthew he enlarges his apparatus from 
von Soden. To the unfortunate consequences of this I have already 
alluded. 

Some too will regret that it has not been decided to follow more 
of the late Dr. Streeter’s suggestions,’ especially that of printing 
a Byzantine text above the apparatus.’ Indeed it might save consider- 
able pains and possibly some mistakes if the Textus Receptus were 
printed above the apparatus. Gregory in his Vorschldge declared 
against this, but mainly because he envisaged the duty of an editor as 
twofold, the assembling of an apparatus criticus and the preparing 
of a critical text. Both tasks fall to New Testament scholarship, but 
not surely to the same enterprise. Nor would the use of the Textus 
Receptus for the thesaurus lectionum imply any retrogression in 
scholarship. The first need in the investigation of the New Testament 
text is an adequate apparatus criticus, but this is only a means to an 
end, the construction of the text. Hence, beyond the collection of 
textual material, we must look to an edition of the New Testament 
providing a critical text. This could profitably take the form of 
Souter’s edition revised both in text and apparatus. 

Another and immediate need is an up-to-date and complete catalogue 
of the material, giving the collations and editions used, to be a com- 
panion to the apparatus criticus of Mr. Legg. At present, for example, 
we do not know whether for this Burkitt’s edition of the old Syriac 
was used, though we suspect that it was. The point is important, as 
in a number of places Mrs. Lewis read a different text. At the moment 
Gregory’s Textkritik and von Dobschiitz’s revision of Nestlé’s Ein- 


* cf. Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts, edited by Kirsopp Lake 
and Silva New, 1932. This work provides an example of what might have 
been done. 

* The Four Gospels, p. 147 f. 3 cf. J.B.L. iv. 95-7. 

XLIII 
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fiihrung, together with his papers in Z.N.T.W., are our main sources 
of information. 

To this comprehensive list of wants it might be added as an aside 
that a synopsis of the Gospels with an adequate apparatus is a requisite. 
Here Lietzmann’s revision of Huck’s Synopse with its drastic slimming 
of the apparatus was, despite the improvements in type and form, 
a most retrograde procedure. 

About the Oxford edition two things seem clear. One is that the 
halt that has at present probably to be called in producing this work 
may well be used in considering the method and results of the venture. 
The other is that if the work is to be satisfactory it must be seen in 
a larger plan and purpose. Above all we cannot have too much 
accuracy. 


A THEME OF THE LUCAN PASSION STORY AND 
LUKE xxiii. 47 


At Luke xxiii. 47, as the usual translation of 8ixaros by ‘righteous’ 
makes the evangelist’s alteration of Mark’s phrase vids Qeod seem 
mere bathos, it seemed, in view of a suggestion by Klostermann, 
worth while to investigate the possibility that 5i«ca:os in this passage 
of Luke means ‘innocent’. To do this it must be shown both that 
the translation ‘righteous’ is unsuitable and that dixavos does on 
occasion have the meaning ‘innocent’. It must also be shown that 
this meaning accords more satisfactorily with the theme of the Lucan 
Passion story and with the general purpose of the Gospel. 

First, it must be admitted that if the word means merely ‘ righteous’ 
it is hard to see why Luke substituted it for the phrase of Mark xv. 39. 
If, however, it is argued that 5icacos here has the suggestion of ‘the 
righteous one’, apart from the question whether the adjective alone 
can imply so much, it is equally difficult to understand why such an 
ambiguous expression, obscure to any but a religious Jew, should be 
put into the mouth of a heathen centurion. Nor does the word 
on this showing play any part in the thought of the Gospel such as 
Mark’s phrase vids Ocod plays in Mark. 

But while the difficulties in the way of understanding dikatos as 
‘ righteous’ are evident, the objection may be raised that there is no 
evidence that Sikavos can ever mean ‘innocent’. It is true that 
neither Liddell and Scott nor Bauer notice this possibility. That it 
is a possibility, however, is shown by Matt. xxvii. 4, where alya 
dixacov means ‘innocent blood’. There is, of course, in this passage 
the variant a0@ov for dixacov, and this variant has the support of the 
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majority of the authorities. But whichever is the original reading, 
the variants show that the two words were interchangeable, and inter- 
changeable in the sense of guiltless or innocent. Further, in the Old 
Testament where dixacos and its cognates translate derivates of the 
root 7p} the meaning of ‘innocent’, &c., is intended. Examples of 
this will be found in the LXX at Prov. vi. 7, Joel iv. 19, Jonah i. 14, 
and Gen. xx. 5. Since these passages seem to establish this usage it 
seemed possible that it might be found appropriate elsewhere in the 
New Testament. Investigation suggested that at Matt. xxiii. 35, 
xxvii. 19, Jas. v. 6, 1 Pet. iii. 18 this translation was at least as 
suitable as that of ‘righteous’. 

Granted that Sixavos has on occasion the meaning ‘innocent’, it 
has yet to be shown that it is most suitably translated in this way 
at Luke xxiii. 47. To do this an inquiry has to be made into the 
theme of Jesus’ innocence throughout Luke’s Passion story. Pilate 
is emphatic for Jesus’ innocence, xxiii. 4, 14, 22. So also are Herod, 
xxiii. 15, and the thief, xxiii. 41. If to these testimonies that of the 
centurion is added in xxiii. 47, it becomes clear that one of the themes 
of Luke xxiii was the legal guiltlessness of Jesus in the eyes of the 
disinterested participants in the events, and especially of those in 
authority, Herod, and above all Pilate. Hence of the two possible 
meanings of Sixa:os at Luke xxiii. 47, that of ‘righteous’ must be 
rejected as being quite pointless, while that of ‘innocent’ fits in well 
with the general theme of the chapter. 

How does this agree with the general purpose of the Gospel ? 
This purpose was at any rate to some degree apologetic, and the 
explicit declaration of Jesus’ innocence by all the leading participants 
other than the Jewish prosecutors would carry great weight. Such 
testimony was needed because Jesus’ execution by the Roman 
authority would, except among malcontents, prejudice the claims of 
Christianity and its very existence in the Roman world. That the 
execution did have this result we can see from Tacitus: Auctor 
nominis eius Christus Tiberio imperante per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat. 

There was a second danger. Christianity might be represented as 
a movement, revolutionary and politically subversive. Against this 
charge it had to be protected, and to this end Luke, in contrast to 
Mark, explicitly supplies a political charge of the most serious kind 
against Jesus, xxiii. 2, 5, while Pilate’s reiterated verdict of ‘Not 
guilty’ not only implies that His death was a travesty of justice but 
acquits Him of this second accusation of being politically dangerous. 

Such charges would become more serious the more the Church 
came in contact with the classes most interested in the stability of 
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the Empire, the wealthier and more highly educated elements of the 
pagan population. It was not until the fifties that the Church began 
to encounter them to any great extent, and Mark’s story of the trial 
is still unaffected by these considerations. Jesus’ innocence is not 
a central theme as it is in Luke, while the charges are nowhere 
explicitly formulated. ‘Theophilus’, however, may well have moved 
among the classes where such matters were significant and where an 
apologia of the kind that Luke xxiii furnishes would be most in point. 

Not merely does the suggestion reveal a tendency in Luke’s Passion 
story, but it also has a bearing on some aspects of the Proto-Luke 
theory. An examination shows that while Luke clearly used Mark 
xiv—xv, he departed so considerably from it as to give his own account 
the appearance of independence. Dr. Streeter and others suggested 
that this could be explained because Luke used another Passion 
narrative besides that of Mark. On the other hand Dr. Creed, who 
noticed Luke’s interest in Jesus’ innocence, held that in the main the 
difference was due to the fact that the evangelist very freely edited 
the Marcan account. 

Now if the theme of Jesus’ innocence was emphasized by Luke, 
this would to some extent support Dr. Creed’s contention. Here two 
facts are relevant. First, the change of Mark’s vidos Qcod into dixaros 
at Luke xxiii. 47 proceeded, we suggest, from the evangelist, a change 
which enabled him to introduce the assertion of Jesus’ guiltlessness, 
and implies that throughout chapter xxiii the emphasis on innocence 
was introduced by him. This is supported by the second fact, that 
the insistence on this innocence became important only with the later 
contacts of Christianity and is in keeping with what we can judge to 
be the particular circumstances of Luke’s writings. Accordingly 
xxiii. 47 would be re-worded in the interests of Luke’s theme, which 
would also account for the mention of the charge at xxiii. 2 and 5 
in a section otherwise from Mark, for Pilate’s declaration in favour 
of Jesus at xxiii. 4, and for most of the re-writing of Mark xv. 6-15 
in Luke xxiii. 18-25. Luke xxiii. 13-16 and 41, too, would be due to 
the evangelist’s hand. If this be so it follows that much that is 
assigned to Proto-Luke belongs to the evangelist and, more important, 
all trace of a continuous Passion narrative other than that of Mark as 
a source for Luke vanishes. With its disappearance there must dis- 
appear as well the theory of Proto-Luke itself. 

G. D. KILpaTRIck 
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TATIAN AND THE TEXT OF MARK AND MATTHEW 


Tue Greek text of the fragment of the Diatessaron from Dura- 
Europus' has thrown little light on the problems connected with 
Tatian’s text; it suggests that the Diatessaron was written in Greek, 
not in Syriac, though, as Plooij pointed out,* it does not prove this; 
according to Burkitt, the Greek Diatessaron seems to have been 
a translation from an earlier Latin Harmony, which may not have 
been the work of Tatian, though he translated it into Greek and 
Syriac. The Dura-Europus fragment, combining Matt. xxvii. 56, 
Mark xv. 40, and Luke xxiii. 49, with its Encratite reference to the 
‘wives of those who followed Him from Galilee, seeing the Crucified’, 
may have an echo in c, which reads, ‘et mulieres eorum quae secutae 
erant illum a Galilaea videntes illa’. Is it possible to trace the influ- 
ence of the Diatessaron (or the supposed earlier Latin Harmony) 
elsewhere ? 

Burkitt* showed that there are two well-defined branches of the 
textual tradition of the Diatessaron, Eastern and Western; on one 
side stand Ephraem and the Arabic Harmony, the former being 
represented by an Armenian translation of his Syriac Commentary 
on the Diatessaron, the latter being a late Arabic translation of the 
Syriac Diatessaron, from a text unfortunately assimilated to the word- 
ing of the Syriac Vulgate or Peshitta. On the Western side stand 
Victor of Capua’s edition preserved in the mainly Vulgate text of 
Codex Fuldensis and the Dutch Harmonies,’ behind which also lies 
an old Latin text. As Sir Frederic Kenyon has said,° ‘We now know 
the Diatessaron, but only through the medium of Arabic, Armenian, 
Latin, and Dutch versions, the accuracy of which is hard to prove.’ 

In recent years it seems to have become recognized that the 
Diatessaron may have influenced the textual tradition of manuscripts 
of the New Testament, though to the end of his life Burkitt believed 
that in its Syriac form alone it played an important textual part. It 
helped to promote the assimilation of one text to another, though 
von Soden’ went too far in assuming that almost every assimilation 
was due to Tatian; it does not always need a harmony to make 
a scribe harmonize. There were, moreover, other harmonies than 

'C. H. Kraeling, Studies and Documents, iii; cf. Lagrange, La Critique 
Textuelle, ii. La Critique Rationnelle, 627-33. 

* Expository Times, 1935, 471 ff. 3 ¥.T.S. 1935, 255 ff. 

4 ibid. 1924, 127 ff. 

5D. Plooij, A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron, 1923. 


© The Bible and Archaeology, 1939, 239. 
? Die Schriften des neuen Testaments, ii. Teil, 1913. 
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Tatian’s in existence, like that of Ammonius, which was based chiefly 
on Matthew. Tatian’s master, Justin Martyr, used a harmony, if 
Lippelt is right in saying,’ ‘Demonstravimus non solum Iustini 
evangelium harmoniam evangeliorum fuisse, sed etiam codices Syro- 
Latinos cum illa harmonia cohaerere.’ It may not be an exaggeration 
of Vogels to say,*? ‘Wenn man bedenkt, dass fast die ganze Vetus 
Latina durch den lateinischen Tatian beeinflusst worden ist, liegt es 
nahe zu vermuten, dass diese Harmonie den ersten Versuch darstellt, 
das Evangelium in das rémische Gewand zu kleiden.’ Similarly, 
Mile A. Bakker,’ in her study of Codex Bobbiensis, has opposed 
Burkitt’s view that there are very few, if any, traces of the influence 
of the Diatessaron in the African Latin. Even the late Pepysian 
Gospel Harmony,‘ translated perhaps from French into English 
c. 1400, has the three test-readings for the Diatessaron. Its influence 
in the East, attested by Ephraem’s Commentary, has been urged by 
Fr. P. Essabalian,5 ‘Le caractére tatianique des Evangiles arméniens 
de la premiére traduction . . . ne s’explique qu’en admettant la traduc- 
tion antérieure du Diatessaron en arménien et son large usage avant 
la traduction des Evangiles.’ The dependence of Eznik on Tatian, 
according to M. Georges Cuendet,° would point in the same direction ; 
he cites Eznik’s quotation from Matt. xxii. 40, which runs ,susyu 
whereas Eznik wrote gb q4yeg Lphacg upunnne fpruburg Aussfurls xs 
fut urpkip k diupguwpkp. He omits dos therefore with Tatian 
1424 Syr®-* Pes Cop. Cf. Mark x. 19, which runs gaan ppwbu 
gfunbu. dp gbuwp. df vuypwtath pr. dp gnqublus, whereas Eznik 
wrote qupannne fpute we pplurgh gfrobe +++ gop agus fpute ° 
qu ghuspl, gp gayuburrs, qo wu wba bp. Here we pprlagh is 
Eznik’s addition and gap wunnachpwtu a reminiscence of the words 
in Matt. xix. 18. Cuendet points out that the y- preceding the three 
negatives and the -% which follows the first imperative in Eznik come 
from Matt. xix. 18 as well, where gdp uvuwhwilpt corresponds to 
* Quae fuerint Iustini Martyris AIOMNHMONEYMATA quaque ratione cum 
forma evangeliorum Syro-Latina cohaeserint, 1901, 35. 


op. cit. 173, and E. R. Buckley, 7.7.S. 1935, 173 ff. 

*T.u. U. xxxvi. i, a, 59. 

3 ‘A Study of Codex Bobbiensis, 38-9, cf. Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, 
ii. 240. 

4M. Goates, Pepysian Gospel Harmony, 1923; cf. for the date, A. Dufourcq, 
Histoire moderne de I Eglise, vii. 208, note 8, and for the test-readings, J. R. 
Harris, Bulletin of the Bezan Club, ii. 14 f. 


5 Le Diatessaron de Tatien et la premiére traduction des Evangiles arméniens, 
123 ff. 


® Revue des Etudes arméniennes, ix. 1. 27 ff. 


Contrast Lagrange, 
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76 od govevoers. The order of the verbs may go back to Tatian. It 
cannot be said, however, that these two instances are very convincing ; 
Cuendet gives others from John xiii. 2 and 27. In fact the theory, 
supported by Merk, that the Armenian Gospels were influenced by 
the Diatessaron has been challenged by R. P. Blake," ‘It seems to us 
that the presence of these Syriasms in the Armenian and Georgian 
can only be explained by postulating the existence of a third Syriac 
text akin to that of Caesarea. Of this no trace has yet been discovered, 
but it would have been current in Coele-Syria in general as distinct 
from Antioch. ... The specifically Caesarean character of the Armenian- 
Georgian branch of the tradition leads us to reject the hypothesis 
advanced by Merk, that Syriac influence came into the Armenian 
from the Diatessaron.’ 

If, as Burkitt thought,’ the Greek text underlying Tatian’s harmony 
represented the Gospels as read in Rome in the third quarter of the 
second century, it may frequently witness to a Western reading in 
the geographical sense. It is also to be expected that Tatianic readings 
should agree with those of the Syriac versions, sometimes against all 
other evidence. It is not so natural that they should agree with Greek 
manuscripts. In particular, one would hesitate now to accept Burkitt’s 
view of the relation of some Caesarean texts to the Syriac and to the 
Diatessaron, which he expressed before the discovery or isolation of 
many members of the Caesarean family; he based his view on the 
readings of fam." fam."3 28. 565.700, not on the relevant parts of W 
(Mark v. 31-end) or P** @ N-Z-O@U and A. ‘ The subsidiary Greek 
attestation’, said Burkitt, ‘is substantially free from the suspicion of 
mixture with the Diatessaron or the special Roman text of the end 
of the second century.’ 

Lagrange noted 5 on the earlier volume of the new critical edition 
of the New Testament, that of Mark, edited by S. C. E. Legg, ‘'Tatien 
est presque oubli¢é; sic transit gloria mundi!’ The same criticism 
might be made against the second volume on Matthew, in which 
some Tatianic readings are given; they are few in comparison with 
Fr. A. Merk’s Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine;° the latter’s 
principles for selecting Tatianic readings are given in his prolegomena, 
i2f. In the following lists, a few of Merk’s Tatianic references have 
been combined with Legg’s evidence; readings are not included, 
which have an immediate parallel in Matthew or Luke, from which 


* Patrol. Orient. 20, 448f.; contrast Merk, Biblica, vii. 1926. 

? Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, ii. 210. 

3 For the full list of Caesarean texts vide G. Horner and S. C. E. Legg, 
Greek MSS. of the Gospels, 1927. 

4 op. cit. ii. 246. 5 op. cit. 651. ® 2nd ed., 1935, Rome. 
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gospels a scribe could have taken them uninfluenced by Tatian; nor 
are mere omissions in common with Tatian noted, for these are 
arguments from silence; nor are readings included which have a 
strong Western attestation, for these may represent the text on which 
the Diatessaron itself was based; nor are the readings cited which 
Tatian has in common with the Syriac versions alone, for it is un- 
certain whether they were both dependent on a Western type of text 
or whether the former influenced the latter considerably, or whether 
the priority of the Old Syriac version can be defended." 


MARK 

iv. 37 yeptleoBar] BvOileobac G fam." 7. 251. 349. 10. l12. 118. l19. 
1184. 

v. 20 oca] a C4* (sed superscrip. oa). 

Vv. 42 yap]+ woe NCAO 124. 33. 1582: ws fam.' (exc. 131) 238. 565. 
579. 700; = circa Sy.Pesh.(pler.) Cop.s*- Geo.’ Arm. 

vi. 13 eBeparrevov]+avrovs MW@ fam." 543. 28. 61. 238. 565. 700. 
Arm. Cop.” 

vi. 27 avrov] Iwavvov 485. 1396. Sy.Pe*™ 

Vii. 11 pntpt]+avrov KYO 27. 53. 54. 68. 80. 157. 229. 473. 481. 700. 
vg (1 MS) Sy.* pesh. Cop.**>o- 

vii. 33 «Badev rovs daxrvAouvs avrov evs Ta wra avrov Kat mrvoas] 
emtucev evs Tous SaxrvAous avrou Kat €Badev eis Ta wa avTou 
0131 (=W*). Cf. Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, ii. 
127 ff., 193; Couchoud, 7.7.S. 1934, 12; J. R. Harris, The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, 63 ff. Was this a Tatianic assimilation 
to Mark viii. 23? 

Viii. 32 eAaAer] AaAnoer Sy.* (k). ‘They will kill Him and the third 
day He will rise and openly speak the word.’ Burkitt (op. cit. 
ii. 240) allowed very few, if any, traces of the Diatessaron in 
the African Latin, and he supposed that this reading repre- 
sents a very early strain of the Western text, and that there 
is much to be said in its favour from internal evidence. 


Would it not be simpler to suppose the influence of the 
Diatessaron ? 


ix. 48 mup]+avrwy VP 262. 300. 472. 482. b Sy.*Pesh-hl.* Cop,sa-do. 
Geo." 

xi. 15 KoAAvBiotwv] + eLexeev NWO(Z) fam." 543. 28. 565. 700. Geo. 
This reading is found in John ii. 15, cf. Mal. iii. 3 yeet. It 
is significant that until the time of Justin there seems to 


* Cf. Mingana, Expository Times, 1914-15, 47 ff., 93 ff., 235 ff. 
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have been considerable hesitation in the West to accept the 
Fourth Gospel as canonical. 
Xii. 44 mepuocevovros avrois] mepiocevpatos avrwy UW4 7. 61. 67. 
349. 517. 433- 1184. l251. 
xiii. 11 Te] wws 7m Te fam. 543. 827. 1689. 
The addition of pronouns in vi. 13, vii. 11, ix. 48 may be due to 
Syriac partiality for pronominal suffixes. 


MATTHEW 


ii. 8 ecrev]+avros Dd 242. 713. Sy.%-*-Pe8" Aeth. 

iii. 15 avrov]+et cum baptizaretur (+ iesus g') lumen ingens (ma- 
gnum g') circumfulsit (fulgebat g') de aqua ita ut timerent 
omnes qui advenerant (congregati erant g") ag". ‘The sanc- 
tion for the story for Tatian’s mind is suggested ... by the fact 
that Justin Martyr knew and used the story.’* A.A. Hobson, 
The Diatessaron and the Synoptic Problem, 52; cf. Burkitt, 
op. cit. ii. 114; Lagrange, op. cit. 172, 194. 

V. 31 amocraciov] BiBAvov arroacracov 1604. 1170. Sy.vet-Pesh. pal. Cop, 
(From Matt. xix. 9.) 

vi. 7 €Ovixot] vroxpirat B 1424. Sy.“ Geo." The object of this reading 
may have been ‘ pour jeter la faute sur les Pharisiens plutét 
que sur les Gentils’. Lagrange, op. cit. 86. 

Xli. 22 mpoonvexOn . . . Saovlouevos] mpoonveyxav . . . Sampon- 
Copevov B 1424. 1675. Sy.vet-Pesh. Cop.8*-0. Aeth. Geo. The* 
resolution of a passive with the agent into an active verb with 
the subject is a Syriac characteristic, cf. Chase, Syro-Latin 
Text of the Gospels, 17. 

xiii. 33 «AaAnoev] wapeOnxev C 243. 726. 1241. 1279. 1373. 1604. 
deposuit Cop.**-: om. Dk Sy.*-* (for which cf. Lagrange, 
op. cit. 70). mapeOnxev, an Eastern reading, may be a trans- 
lation of pa. 

xv. 7 Hoaas]+o mpodytns 349. 517- 675. 954. 1424. 1675. ff" 
Sy.&-#-pesh. (* Ms) Cop. Ms)bo. 

XVii. 26 vio] +epn Lyswv var Aeyer o Inaovs des ovv Kar ov ws 
adAorpios avtwy 713 (ff). ‘A genuine Tatianism, the first 
to be recognised in Greek’, J. R. Harris, Expositor, 1922, 
120 ff. 


* Contrast F. C. Conybeare, ¥.T.S. 1923-4, 232 ff. for a more cautious 
verdict; cf. J. Hamlyn Hill, S. Ephraem’s Gospel Commentary, 1895, 80; 
‘Ephraem’s comment leaves it uncertain whether he had learnt it from the 
Diatessaron or from other sources; it is not in the Arabic.’ 
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ix. Q pouyarae 1°] moves avrnv poryevOnvac BC*NO 1. 1582. 4. 33. 
273. 477- 566. 1279. (1402) 1475. 1555. 1579. ff" Sy.Mer 
Cop.” Orig. Aug. cf. Matt. v. 32. 
. 12 pytpos]+aurwv 892. 954. 1293. 1424. 1574. b Geo.” 
ix. 15 emopevOn] praem. evdoynoey avtnv 713. (cf. Mark x. 16 
Karevdoyet). 
XXi. Q vyoros]+annvrwy Se avrw modAo. xatpovres Kat Sofalovres 
tov Geov wept travTwv wv evdov. ® Sy.” 
Xxi. 20 ovxn]+avrn 713. 1093. Sy.*-"- Geo.’- Cop. This was a 
frequent addition in Syriac, which has no definite article. 
XXiv. 10 wapadwoovow] + es Pavarov P 124. 495. 1093. 
XXVi. 52 Tov tozov] tHv Onxnv 485. 517. 700. 954. 1424. 1675. Cop.** 
(From John xviii. 11, cf. note on Mark xi. 15.) 
xxvi. 67 epamiav] + avrov DG@ 1. 1582. 700. 1241. 1295. 1604. 2145. 
xxviii. 18 yns]+Kxa0ws ameoradkev pe 0 maTnp Kayw atooTeAAw upas 
© 1604 Sy.Pe*- Arm. Juv. (From John xx. 21.) 


These instances suggest the influence of the Diatessaron on Greek 
manuscripts like 713 (Matthew) or a lectionary 184 (Mark), as well 
as on Western texts like g. C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED REFERENCE TO THE 


‘HEAVENLY WITNESSES’ (1 JOHN v. 7, 8) IN 
A MANUSCRIPT OF BEDE 


In collating manuscripts of Bede’s commentary on the Catholic 
Epistles as a subsidiary aid for the apparatus criticus of the editio 
maior of Wordsworth and White’s Nouum Testamentum Latine secun- 
dum editionem sancti Hieronymi it was natural to look with special 
interest at the treatment of 1 John v. 7,8. Whether the particular 
codex consulted distinguishes the lemmata or not, the citation, what- 
ever its character, may be expected in immediate sequence to the 
vigorous comment ‘ pereat de terra memoria eorum qui eum uel deum 
uel hominem esse uerum denegant’. In MSS. Bodl. 849 (dated 
A.D. 818), Laud Misc. 442 (saec. ix), Oriel 34 (saec. x), Jesus 69 
(saec. xi) and 70 (saec. xii) the words that follow are ‘ Quia tres sunt 
qui testimonium dant spiritus et aqua et sanguis’. In MSS. Bodl. 
Laud Misc. 78 (saec. xii) and Linc. Coll. D. Lat. 31 (saec. xii—xiii) 
the words ‘in terra’ are found between ‘dant’ and ‘spiritus’. In all 
these manuscripts the citation of the Biblical text in the form indicated 
introduces the long exegetical comment which begins ‘Spiritus dedit 
testimonium quoniam Iesus est ueritas quando super baptizatum 
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descendit’ and ends ‘testimonium perhibebat illi sacro mysterio quod 
ecclesiam totum per orbem suo sanguine lauaret. Tres sunt ergo qui 
testimonium perhibent ueritati.’ There are textual variations, but 
they are not for the present purpose important. The comment is 
followed by another quotation ‘ Et tres inquit unum sunt’ introducing 
the next comment which begins ‘Indiuidua namque haec manent’ 
and ends ‘alterum ergo inuisibile, alterum uisibile testimonium sacra- 
mento consequitur spirituali’. In the strength of this evidence prob- 
ably most readers would find confirmation of the contention advanced 
long since that the words ‘in terra’ are not entitled to a place in the 
Biblical text of Bede, and nearly all would agree that the evidence, 
so far as it goes, gives no support for the famous reference to the 
‘Heavenly Witnesses’ in any of the forms briefly set out by Dr. H. J. 
White in the apparatus criticus added to his editio minor p. 572 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911) where he proposes to read as the 
Hieronymian text ‘Quia tres sunt qui testimonium dant, Spiritus et 
aqua et sanguis: et tres unum sunt.’ This reading has the support 
of Codd. Amiatinus (saec. vii—viii), Armachanus (? A.D. 812), Fuldensis 
(saec. vi), Sangermanensis (saec. ix), and the first hand of Cod. 
Vallicellanus (saec. ix). 

The purpose of this note is not to revive a long-standing contro- 
versy, but to call attention to a remarkable treatment of the passage 
unnoticed, so far as we are at present aware, in any of the printed 
editions of Bede’s works. It is to be found in a codex given to Balliol 
College, Oxford, c. 1477, by a former alumnus, the magnificent and 
generous prelate William Grey, Bishop of Ely, who died on 4 August 
1478. MS. Ball. 177 is assigned to the end of saec. xii, and this date 
may be accepted, if with a little hesitation. Its text in cases where 
the manuscripts are divided will perhaps usually be found in associa- 
tion with that of manuscripts like Jesus 69 and 70 and Linc. D. Lat. 
31, though it occasionally lends support to readings demonstrably 
ancient represented in e.g. Bodl. 849. It has a few individual readings 
of a kind which may be described as interesting rather than con- 
vincing when opposed to all the other evidence, but there is nothing 
else quite comparable with the astonishing character of the following 
passage to be found on f.82. We give it, indicating the abbreviations 
and asking the reader to compare it carefully with the readings given 
above from’ the other manuscripts. 


... qui eum uel deum uel hominem esse uerum denegant. Quia 
tres sunt qui testimonium dant in celo pater uerbum et spiritus 
sanctus. Et [+hii m.p., s.l.] tres sunt. Pater dedit testimonium 
deitatis quando dixit hic est filius meus dilectus Ipse filius dedit 
testimonium qui in monte transfiguratus potentiam diuinitatis et 
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speciem eterne beatitudinis ostendit. Spiritus sanctus dedit qui 
super baptizatum in specie columbe requieuit uel quando ad 
imuocacionem nominis xpi corda credencium impleuit. Et hii tres 
unum sunt una uidelicet substantia et unius deitatis essencia. Et 
tres sunt qui testimonium dant in terra spiritus aqua et sanguis. 
Spiritus dedit testimonium quoniam ihs est ueritas quando super 
baptizatum descendit. Si enim non uerus... . 


As has been stated, the words between the first ‘qui testimonium 
dant’ and ‘spiritus aqua et sanguis’ have no place in the other 
manuscripts that we have cited, except that ‘in terra’ is found in 
two of them. If it be said that the omission is due to the common 
fault of nearly all of us in transcribing, that of allowing the eye to 
stray from a word to the same word recurring later, omitting the 
intervening passage, it has to be admitted that the initial error 
must have been very early in view of the date of Bodl. 849. But 
there is a curious additional difficulty. If in still earlier manu- 
scripts of Bede’s commentary than those as yet quoted the passage 
‘in celo .. .’ stood, it is hard to believe that it was not balanced by 
‘in terra’ before ‘spiritus aqua et sanguis’; and if the eye passed 
from the first ‘qui testimonium dant’ to its repetition below, then 
‘in terra’ instead of being an interpolation in Bede, as had been 
supposed, would be a genuine survival of the original text preserved 
to us by two manuscripts usually judged to be of inferior merit. 
Students of the controversy as to the ‘comma lIoanneum’ will re- 
member, of course, the appeal to the evidence of Cyprian made by 
Facundus of Hermiane (saec. vi) in his ‘Pro defensione Trium 
Capitulorum’ I. 3 after quoting ‘Tres sunt qui testificantur in terra 
spiritus aqua et sanguis et hi tres unum sunt’; and the plea of 
Bishop Thomas Burgess, no mean scholar, against Porson that Cyprian 
must have known the full text, whereas Facundus does not go beyond 
what is quoted. The progress of criticism does not help that argu- 
ment, for Hartel’s edition of the ‘De Catholicae Ecclesiae Unitate’ to 
which Facundus is referring gives only ‘et tres unum sunt’; and in 
the non-Cyprianic and possibly Roman ‘ De Rebaptismate’ 15 and 19 
the reference to the Father, Son, and Spirit in heaven is absent as is 
also ‘in terra’. Since the days of Porson the most important contri- 
bution on the Latin side has been the discovery of the tractates of 
Priscillian in the Wiirzburg MS. Mp. th. q. 3 (saec. v—vi) which 
throw the evidence back to the fourth century and quote the passage 
(Prisc. Tract. i. 4, ed. Schepss, Vindobonae, 1889) as ‘Sicut loannes 
ait: Tria sunt quae testimonium dicunt in terra aqua caro et sanguis 
et haec tria in unum sunt; et tria sunt quae testimonium dicunt in 
caelo pater uerbum et spiritus et haec tria unum sunt in Christo lesu.’ 
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The transposition of earth and heaven is found also in Codex Cauensis 
(saec. ix) which like Priscillian had Spanish associations ; but the text 
is different: ‘quia tres sunt qui testimonium dant in terra. spiritus 
et aqua et sanguis, et hii tres unum sunt in christo ihesu. Et tres 
sunt qui testimonium dicunt in caelo. Pater. uerbum et spiritus. 
Et hii tres hunum sunt’ [so printed by Dr. H. J. White, N.T. Latine, 
editio minor, p. 572]. Here, however, in the ‘Bede’ passage in 
MS. Ball. 177 we have the ‘heaven...earth’ order, and the reference 
to Father, Son, and Spirit expounded and illustrated. Comments in 
‘Bede’ not infrequently prove to be second-hand, as he himself frankly 
warned students, and this one deserves examination, for although the 
form of the ‘testimony’ of Father and Spirit could be paralleled 
without much difficulty the reference to the Son’s testimony is more 
unusual, and the later doctrinal passage notable. It will not give the 
reader quite the same thrill as he may receive when his eye falls on 
‘deitas’ in the ‘De Aleatoribus’ 7 and bethinks himself that that may 
be the earliest known use of the word—at any rate far older than any 
given in the great ‘ Thesaurus Linguae Latinae’ of the five Academies— 
whether or not he follows Harnack in assigning that treatise to Pope 
Victor II. But the treatment of the Transfiguration is not the same 
that we associate with Bede himself. And ‘species eterne beatitudinis’ 
has a haunting ring, while ‘una substantia et unius deitatis essencia’ 
are linguistically as well as theologically important. The discovery is 
in fact likely to prove so troublesome as to ask for examination of all 
manuscripts of Bede on the Catholic Epistles, whatever their date, 
in order to see if the Balliol manuscript stands alone or finds sup- 
porters. CLAUDE JENKINS 


TENUISSIMA FORMA COGNITIONIS: PREDICATION 
IN ST. AUGUSTINE’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE condition of understanding St. Augustine’s philosophy is to 
believe that he said just what he intended to say, for he was a master 
of expression. That the interpretation of his work has been a cause 
célébre ever since the thirteenth century is due not so much to the 
obscurity of what he said, as to the almost irresistible impulse of 
students to assimilate his thought to their own. 

Thus modern scholars show a unanimous, and surely unnecessary, 
zeal to rescue the Doctor from the taint of Ontologism. It was for 
this purpose, one feels, that the late Dr. Hessen suggested his in- 
genious distinction between an ‘objective’ knowledge of the Ideas, 
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and their ‘effective’ illumination of the mind.' M. Jolivet explains 
that ‘Nous pouvons maintenant clairement reconnaitre le réle de 
Villumination divine dans !a connaissance. C’est un réle formel, en 
tant que l’illumination est requise non pour fournir des concepts, mais 
pour faire l’Ame capable de voir en toutes choses l’absolu, le nécessaire, 
l’éternel, etc.’* M. Gilson, to whom I must acknowledge my debt 
of gratitude, since his work first introduced me to St. Augustine, 
insists that the divine illumination affects the judgement, and has 
only an indirect relation with the concept. ‘L’action des Ideés sur 
la pensée n’implique cependant aucun ontologisme, parcequ’elle est 
essentiellement régulative, et ne comporte pas de contenu.’ 

None of these solutions is properly the fruit of historical in- 
vestigation, but a philosophical gloss upon the findings of very dili- 
gent and learned investigation. They seem to me to labour under 
the defect of supposing that the intelligence, in St. Augustine, is 
incapable of completing its proper act. St. Augustine’s philosophy 
was predominantly a psychology based upon introspection, and it 
seems incredible that he should have come to such a conclusion. It 
is not to be expected that he would go out of his way to exclude 
it explicitly, but it seems unnecessary in itself, and opposed to his 
whole way of speaking: ‘Vis mea qua id agebam (viz. judicare) nec 
ipsa eras Tu.’ * 

We cannot pass over in silence the attempt of the Thomistic 
school to maintain their Patron’s tentative conciliation between 
Augustinianism and Thomism. The most brilliant exponent of this 
view is Pére Boyer.’ For him, the Ideas of Beauty or Truth, &c., 
which are involved in particular judgements, are not criteria of those 
judgements, but abstractions founded upon them; and there is a 
suppressed premise in the argument, namely the principle of con- 
tingency. The illumination is our endowment with the light of 
reason, and the knowledge of God at which we arrive is ‘notitia in 
communi’. Even St. Thomas, however, was aware that St. Augustine 
meant something more than that, and that the illumination had direct 
bearing upon the particular judgement here and now to be made.° 
Moreover, if I am not mistaken, St. Augustine implicitly rejects this 
interpretation, or at least greets it very coldly, when, referring to 
St. John i. 9, he says, ‘aut si rationem ipsam .. . illuminationem 
voluit appellare, tamquam interioris oculi creationem, non resistendum 


* Dr. J. Hessen, Die Begriindung der Erkenntnis nach dem h. Aug., p. 83. 
* Jolivet, Revue de Philosophie, 1930, p. 476. 
3 Introduction a l'étude de S.A., p. 124. 
5 L’Idée de La Vérité chez S. Augustin. 
6 O.I. de Spir. Creat. a. 10, ad 8; Summa, ta q. 88, a. 3, ad 1. 


* Conf. 10, 40. 
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est tunc eam fieri cum anima creatur, et non absurde hoc intelligi, 
cum homo venit in mundum, &c.’* This is scarcely the way he 
would speak of his own theory, even in passing. He surely signifies 
that this is not his own use of terms. 

Only Pére Maréchal gives what seems to me to be the objective 
meaning of St. Augustine’s words;* but having come so far, he at 
once shies off, as if he were afraid of what he had said, and rather 
inconsistently denies that the vision of God is attained by reason. 
I think the cause of this timidity is that the learned author understands 
reasoning (le discours) in too narrowly Aristotelean a sense. Until this 
question of mere dialectic is more fully investigated than it has been, 
it is to be feared that commentators will always be faced with the 
dilemma that St. Augustine was either a mystic or mistaken. But it 
is difficult, as all who approach the question from the side of mystical 
theology admit, to suppose that he was describing a mystical ex- 
perience, for he seems to be unaware of the fact himself. 

How then did St. Augustine himself approach the problem of 
knowledge ? 

The Epicureans and Stoics of the later Empire denied the reality 
of metaphysical knowledge, the former esteeming only sensible ex- 
perience as of any validity at all, the latter holding a doctrine which 
was probably more like that of the modern Positivists than Aristo- 
telean—‘ For seeing they greatly loved skill in disputation, which 
they call dialectic, they thought that dialectic ought to be derived 
from bodily sense, holding that from sense the mind conceives notions 
(évvoias), namely concepts of those things which they reason about 
by definition. The whole discipline of learning and teaching is derived 
from and consists in this dialectic.’> St. Augustine’s criticism of 
these schools is that they did not explain the existence of objects 
of the mind, ‘ea quae mente conspiciuntur’, for the Stoic dialectic is 
merely a method of considering the objects of sense. 

Both these schools were damaged by the attack of the New 
Academy upon sense-knowledge. Whether with the intention of 
restoring the primacy to intellectual cognition, as Augustine charitably 
believed,‘ or because they really were sceptics, they showed that the 

* De Peccator. Merit. 1, 25, 38. 

* Nouvelle Rev. Théologique, 1930, p. 108: Elle [la vision de Dieu] a en 
effet pour objet immédiat les ‘idées’, réfraction fragmentée de la Cause 
exemplaire universelle dans notre intelligence; par ces ‘idées’, si parfaites 
qu’elles soient, Dieu ne peut étre connu qu’indirectement, analogiquement — 
bien que le mode intuitif confére & cette connaissance une certaine plénitude, 
a laquelle ne sauraient atteindre ni le discours, ni la foi commune, qui sont, 
eux, non seulement imparfaits et indirects, mais obscurs et laborieux. 

3 De Civ. 8, 7. 4 Con. Acad. 3, 17. 
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limitations of the senses, the difficulty of applying any certain criterion 
in sensible knowledge, the instability of objects of sense," and finally 
the ever-present possibility of doubting the validity of the senses 
made judgements upon matters of sensible experience probable at 
best ; and hence all knowledge dependent upon sensible experience as 
its source must also be probable only. 

Augustine at one time accepted Epicureanism,’ and in all his early 
years had lived upon the natural persuasion that the things of sense 
are the only realities, and the judgements of sense alone certain. The 
arguments of the New Academy threw him into a universal doubt. 
The starting-point of his theory of knowledge, by which he raised 
himself from his perplexity, was, therefore, the certainty of a kind 
of knowledge which is independent of sense.‘ It is in this connexion 
that he uses his famous ‘ dubito ergo sum’, not as Descartes uses it, 
as an axiom from which conclusions follow, but as an example of an 
irrefragable certainty, independent of sense. 

For knowledge is of two sorts, as Plato showed, knowledge of those 
things which the mind sees ‘per seipsam’, and of those which it 
sees by the instrumentality of sense.’ There could be doubt about 
the meaning of this distinction. It could be thought to be identical 
with the distinction between knowledge derived from sense, and 
knowledge of the ego and its activity, and some writers in the Aristo- 


telean tradition have interpreted it so. But in St. Augustine the 
mind is held to be dependent upon sensation only in immediate 
judgements upon sensation,’ and all the principles of knowledge and 


* Ep. 2: Bene inter nos convenit, ut opinor, omnia quae corporeus sensus 
attingit ne puncto quidem temporis eodem modo manere posse, sed labi, 
effluere, et praesens nihil obtinere; id est, ut latine loquar, non esse. 

> Conf. 6, 6. 3 ibid. passim. 

4 De Vera Relig. 32: Unde illam nosti unitatem secundum quam judicas 
corpora, quam nisi videres, judicare non posses quod eam non impleant... 
Nam istis oculis nonnisi corporalia vides. Mente igitur eam videmus. See 
also Conf. 7, 10; Ep. 13; De Civ. 19, 18. 

5 Con. Acad. 3, 11,25: Credo enim jam satis liquere quae per somnium vel 
dementiam falsa videantur, ea scilicet quae ad corporis sensus pertinent. 
Nam ter terna novem esse, et quadratum intellegibilium numerum necesse 
est vel genere humano stertente sit verum. See also De Lib. Arbit. 2, 3; 
De Trin. 15, 12. Suarez answers that square roots and intelligible numbers 
have no existence apart from a thinking mind. But according to St. Augustine, 
since number gives law to concrete reality, it is more real than the concrete 
itself. Instead of saying that the mind knows those things ‘per seipsam’, 
St. Augustine sometimes writes ‘per seipsa’, as opposed to ‘per imaginem’, 
e.g. Conf. 10, 11. 

© De Lib. Arbit. 2,8, where it is shown that sensation does not even account 
for the judgement that the object of sense is a unity. So Ep. 13, 3: Corpus 
sensibile ; esse autem corpus intellegibile judicatur. 
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the transcendentals * which are the subject-matter of metaphysics are 
seen by the mind per seipsam. By taking refuge in this department 
of knowledge, of which the intuition of the ego is the least part, 
Augustine escapes any doubt that can be thrown upon knowledge 
derived from sense.* Evidence accompanies all that the mind sees 
per seipsam.? Thus it is evident that I am thinking, or doubting, 
willing or not-willing, and always that I exist. In any judgement, 
even in a judgement which requires sensible experience, as, that this 
arch is beautiful, there are involved elements of knowledge which 
the mind sees per seipsam, and not by the sense.‘ The first of these 
is the nature of Being. All the transcendentals are in the same case. 
When I judge this arch to be beautiful, by the sense I see the arch, 
merely the mass of it: the beauty I see and judge with the mind.‘ 
A true proposition, also, involves the notion of Truth. Any existent 
thing involves the notion of Unity. Any judgement of value involves 
the notion of Goodness. St. Augustine’s main preoccupation is to 
show that these elements are involved in our knowledge, that they 
are not mere names or mere concepts,’ but rather that which gives 
reality and meaning to the judgement. He is attacking the Stoics, 
the Epicureans, the New Academy, by showing that the essence of 
the problem of knowledge is not touched by objections against the 
value of sense-knowledge, for knowledge is not, in its essence, depen- 
dent on sensible experience. He goes to great pains to demonstrate 
the presence of metaphysical elements in knowledge, and it is with 
these demonstrations that difficulties begin. 

The judgement, ‘this arch is beautiful’, if it is not meaningless, 
implies a knowledge of what ‘beautiful’ means, since that is the 
predicate; and therefore of Beauty. Yet the arch is not Beauty 


' Transcendentals, i.e. in the Scholastic sense: those attributes which 
belong to Being as such. 

* De Trin. 15, 12. 3 Con. Acad. 3, 11. 4 Ep. 13, 3, above. 

5 De Trin. 9,6: Item, cum arcum pulchre ac aequabiliter intortum, quem 
vidi, verbi gratia, Carthagine, animo revolvo, res quaedam menti nuntiata 
per oculos, memoriaeque transfusa, imaginarium conspectum facit. Sed aliud 
mente conspicio, secundum quod mihi opus illud placet; unde etiam si 
displiceret corrigerem. Or, more explicitly, ibid.: aliter figurantes animo 
imagines corporum, aut per corpus corpora videntes; aliter autem rationes 
artemque ineffabiliter pulchram talium figurarum super aciem mentis simplici 
intellegentia capientes .... 

® De Vera Relig. 39. 

7 Conf. 10, 15: Nomino imaginem solis, et haec adest in memoria mea, 
neque enim imaginem imaginis eius, sed ipsam recolo ; ipsa mihi reminiscenti 
praesto est. Nomino memoriam, et agnosco quod nomino. Et ubi nisi in 
ipsa memoria? Num et ipsa per imaginem suam sibi adest, ac non per 
seipsam ? 
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itself. Therefore it is not from the arch (or from any previous ac- 
quaintance with beautiful objects)‘ that this notion of Beauty is derived. 
The function of the notion of Beauty in this proposition is that of a 
‘regula’, a criterion,? by which you distinguish beautiful objects from 
others less beautiful, by which you approve what is as it should be. 
Similarly I judge that some corporeal object has a certain imperfect 
unity, which is not yet perfect Unity; how can I judge that it is 
imperfectly one, if I do not know what Unity is? Yet nothing of 
which I have experience is perfectly one.’ This perfect Unity is an 
object of the mind, not of experience, and its imperfect analogues 
exist indeed, in the objects of sense, and appear, though not to the 
sense. They are sought out, actively by the mind,‘ and recognized 
as feeble likenesses of true Unity, faint approximations to it. 

Likewise in every movement of the will is implicit a notion of the 
Good, to which its acts are ordered. Any man, if asked whether he 
wishes to be ‘ happy’ (beatus), or wise, answers without doubt that 
he does wish it. He has then some notion of what is meant by 
Beatitude and Wisdom. If I love a man for his. justice, my love for 
him proceeds from my love of Justice itself. Therefore I know 
Justice itself.” 


* De Trin. 9,6: Neque enim oculis corporeis multas mentes videndo, per 
similitudinem colligimus generalem vel specialem mentis humanae notitiam. 
The same applies to other intelligible objects. 

* De Lib. Arbit. 2, 10,29: ... istas tamquam regulas . .. communiter adesse 
ad contemplandum eis qui haec valent sua quisque ratione ac mente conspicere 
pariter mecum vides, certissimumque concedis. 

De Vera Relig. 52 : Immo vero, commemorati ab iis quae judicamus, intueri 
quid sit secundum quod judicamus et ab operibus artium conversi ad legem 
artium, eam speciem mente contuebimur cuius comparatione foeda sunt, 
quae ipsius benignitate sunt pulchra. 

Conf. 7, 17: Hoc ergo quaerens, unde judicarem, cum ita judicarem, 
inveneram incommutabilem et veram veritatis aeternitatem supra mentem 
meam incommutabilem. 

3 De Lib. Arbit.2,8: Cum enim quaero unum in corpore, et me non in- 
venire non dubito, novi utique quid ibi quaeram. 

4 De Vera Relig. 30: Sed cum in omnibus artibus convenientia placet, qua 
una salva et pulchra sunt omnia, ipsa vero convenientia aequalitatem unita- 
temque appetat . . . quis est qui summam aequalitatem vel similitudinem in 
corporibus inveniat, audeatque dicere, cum diligenter consideraverit, quod- 
libet corpus vere et simpliciter unum esse? Porro, ipsa vera aequalitas ac 
similitudo atque ipsa vera et prima unitas non otulis carneis neque ullo tali 
sensu, sed mente intellecta conspiciuntur. Unde enim qualiscumque in cor- 
poribus appeteretur aequalitas, aut unde convinceretur longe plurimum differre 
a perfecta, nisi ea, quae perfecta est, mente videatur ? 

5 Cf. ibid. 30. 

® Con. Acad. 3, 15, 33: Qui nihil approbat, nihil agit. 

7 De Trin. 8, 6,9: Homo ergo qui creditur justus, ex ea forma et veritate 
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Most of our knowledge of metaphysical things we seem to have 
learnt from others. Yet even in the learning of corporeal things, the 
master can teach us little more than the conventions of language. 
For the rest, he can direct our attention; he can tell us what a thing 
is—a mitre, for example, IF we have seen something similar, to which 
he can compare it, IF he can explain it in terms of things we already 
know. Otherwise we cannot learn from him, but we must see the 
thing, and learn from our own experience. And even this knowledge 
is properly credence. But if he tells us that the sum of seven and 
three is ten, we know that he is right, and if he says it is eleven, we 
know that he is wrong. We are judges of what he says in these 
matters. We see the truth for ourselves, we do not learn it from 
others.’ Therefore the ‘rationes et leges numerorum’? also are an 
element of knowledge which the mind sees per seipsam, by which 
we judge of the truth or falsehood of what the master says. The 
same is true of the laws of dialectic, by which we judge of the 
validity of an argument,’ of the laws of being, whereby we know 
that whatsoever exists is one, true, and good, and that mutability 
imports imperfection.‘ All these things, therefore, the mind sees 
per seipsam. 

When such propositions are enunciated, they are recognized as true; 
when a beautiful arch is presented, we judge it, or recognize it, to be 
beautiful. Judgement and recognition are fundamentally the same thing.’ 


diligitur, quam cernit et intellegit apud se ille qui diligit; ipsa vero forma et 
veritas non est quomodo aliunde diligatur. 

* For all this argument see De Magistro. 

* Conf. 10, 12: Sensi etiam numeros omnibus corporis sensibus quod 
numeramus; sed illi alii sunt quibus numeramus nec imagines istorum sunt, 
et ideo valde sunt. 

3 Solil. 1, 5. 

4 Conf. 7, 4, 6: Ubi igitur videbam incorruptibile corruptibili esse prae- 
ferendum, ibi Te quaerere debebam. 

5 De Vera Relig. 39: Recognosce igitur quae sit summa convenientia. Ibid. 
52: Immo vero commemorati ab iis quae judicamus, intueri quid sit secundum 
quod judicamus. 

Conf. 10, 10: Cum audio tria genera quaestionum, an sit, quid sit, quale 
sit, . . . res ipsas quae illis significantur sonis, neque ullo sensu corporis 
adtingi, nec uspiam vidi praeter animum meum, et in memoria recondidi non 
imagines earum, sed ipsas. ... Unde et qua haec intraverunt in memoriam 
meam? Nescio quomodo, nam cum ea didici, non credidi alieno cordi, sed 
in meo recognovi. . . . Ibi ergo erant et antequam ea didicissem, sed in 
memoria non erant. Ubi ergo? ... Jam erant in memoria, sed tam remota 
et retrusa quasi in caveis abditioribus, ut nisi admonente aliquo eruerentur, 
ea fortasse cogitare non possem. 

Retract. 8,2: Ea vero quae sola intelligentia capit ... cum vel a seipsa 
vel ab alio fuerit interrogata et recordata respondet.. . . 
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They presuppose at least a partial knowledge of the law by which we 
judge, of the quality which we recognize." 

There seems, then, to be a difference between the manner in which 
St. Augustine understands the act of predication, and the manner 
in which we commonly understand it. The ordinary view is that 
in making a judgement S is P, we envisage a total object S-P as S, 
and affirm the identification of S with the abstract quality P in this 
particular case. The predicate is ordinarily an abstract quality of 
the subject. But St. Augustine’s predicate is of a different character. 
It is not a perfection considered in abstracto, but a perfection con- 
sidered in relation to its own pure form, in which it imperfectly 
participates. We call a thing beautiful, because it is seen to partake 
of that Beauty which the mind knows, not because the sensible image 
presents itself to the mind as specifically distinguishable from other 
sensible images. 

An illustration is suggested by the parable of the woman who lost 
a groat, and swept out her house to find it. She could not, certainly, 
have found it, unless she had remembered it. ‘When we strive to 
recall something which has passed from our memory, one thing after 
another suggests itself, and we reject each, and when finally that 
which we had forgotten presents itself, we recognize it. It is by a 
partial idea, imperfectly apprehended ? that we recognize that which 
we sought in our memory. Our recognition of the perfections of 
created things, which constitutes the act of assent, when we say, 
‘this arch is beautiful’ involves a similar vestigial knowledge of the 
perfection which we predicate. The knowledge of the objects of 
the intellect may be called remembering, since the remembrance 
of them is but the renewal of intellectual apprehension. I remember 
a groat, or a town which I have seen, or any other object of sense, 
by an image. But if I call to mind my own self, or a number, or 
Being, or anything else which the mind sees per seipsam, it is the 
thing itself that comes to my mind, not an image of it. There can 
be no image of that which is immaterial. 

Can it reasonably be doubted that the exigency of the argu- 
ment as well as the actual expressions of the Doctor compel us to 
admit that these regulae, rationes aeternae, notiones, ideae, are 
objects of knowledge? The norm of justice, by which I judge this 
action to be just, must be as truly something known as a major 
premise is, as rich in content as that reminiscence which Plato postu- 
lated to explain the act of judgement. St. Augustine speaks of the 


* Cf. De Lib. Arbit. 2, 9, 26: 
* Conf. 10, 18. 3 ibid. 19, and ff. 
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part which the ideas play as being an ‘illumination’.* The metaphor 
is a most happy one, for whereas Plato’s reminiscence had reference 
to a past existence, the mind awaking to the recognition of the Ideal 
which it previously knew, in St. Augustine the Ideal is something 
present: it appears to the mind together with that in which it is 
reflected, to which it gives intelligibility, just as the light is seen in 
its effect of illuminating the object of vision. 

If also the Ideal is said to be remembered, that is because the 
remembering of intellectual objects is an act of renewed intellectual 
apprehension. The memory and the intellect are one.*? The value of 
reminiscence terminology lies in the fact that it stresses the element 
of comparison in the judgement. 

Both these terminologies—the illumination metaphor and reminis- 
cence—contain misleading suggestions ; but they are complementary 
to each other. By the language of reminiscence we learn that the 
Ideas are a real element of knowledge, but we are in danger of over- 
looking the simplicity of the act of judgement; by the illumination 
metaphor that danger is excluded, but one might fall into the trap of 
thinking that we see always ‘ with our back to the light’, and forgetting 
that we can turn towards it, as St. Augustine urges us to do.3 

That we should do so is, however, the whole intention of this philo- 
sophy. The theory of illumination is not only an explanation of 
knowledge, but also an ascent of the mind to God, and to omit this 
latter aspect of it (as those do who think that ‘ videre Deum intel- 
lectu’ is a mystical act, and a mere corollary to the theory of 
knowledge) makes nonsense of it. St. Augustine would have us 
contemplate the forms according to which we judge.‘ 

Supposing then that there are present to our mind elements of 
knowledge, in the fullest sense of the word, implying a positive 
content prior to experience, we must ask whether experience is 
necessary for the contemplation of these forms, and if so, why ? 


* De Trin. 9, 15 : Sed potius credendum est mentis intellectualis ita conditam 
esse naturam, et rebus intellegibilibus naturali ordine, disponente Creatore, 
subjuncta, sic ista videat in quadam luce sui generis incorporea, quemad- 
modum oculus carnis videt quae in hac corporea luce circumadjacent, cujus 
lucis capax, eique congruens est creatus. 

* Ibid. 14, 11, 14: Sicut in rebus praeteritis ea memoria dicitur qua fit ut 
valeant recoli et recordari, sic in re praesenti, quod sibi est mens, memoria 
sine absurditate dicenda est qua sibi praesto est ut sua cogitatione possit 
intellegi et utrumque sui amore conjungi. 

3 Conf. 4, 16, 30. 

* Enarr. in Ps. 118, 18.4: Deus sic animam illuminat de seipso, ut non solum 
illa quae a veritate monstrantur, sed ipsam quoque proficiendo percipiat 
veritatem. Cf. Enarr. in Ps. 41. 7. 
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For the knowledge of material things, there is no doubt that 
experience is necessary." The knowledge of the mind by itself is 
itself experience. The difficulty is whether experience is required 
for the knowledge of those things, other than itself, which the mind 
knows per seipsam. If in the act of judging, we always ‘had our 
back to the light’, and saw the light only in the object illuminated, 
then the knowledge of the ideas would be purely a concomitant of 
experience. But if the illumination is an apprehension of something 
above the mind, then the judgement upon experience, which is always 
the first step in the ascent of the mind to those eternal ideas, is 
reduced to a preliminary exercise, by which we are led to the recogni- 
tion of what is already present to the mind. So it appears, precisely, 
in De Magistro. For the knowledge of God is a return to God 
‘a quo in multa defluximus’.? The tendency of our mind is to pour 
itself out on the objects of sense. It is to call it back to itself, and to 
the source of its knowing, that St. Augustine would have us investigate 
the nature of those judgements upon sensible experience. He would 
have us lean upon the place where we fell, that we may rise again.’ 
In the act of judgement we rediscover ourselves, and in a manner 
return to ourselves. The knowledge of ourselves is with us, even 
when we do not reflect upon it,‘ and so is the knowledge of the Ideas, 
even before experience, if we can speak of a moment before experi- 


ence. Absolutely speaking, therefore, experience is not necessary to 
the knowledge of those things which the mind knows per seipsam— 
that is to say, it is not the source of our knowledge of them. In 
practice, owing to the tendency of our mind to dissipate itself in 
experience, we require to reflect upon experience, and thereby take 
occasion to raise our mind to the source of its power of judgement 
upon experience. 


* This is excellently proved by Boyer, op. cit., pp. 164 ff. Note especially 
De Gen. ad litt. 5, 16,34: Propinquior est qui fecit nos quam multa quae 
facta sunt. In illo enim vivimus et movemur et sumus: istorum autem 
pleraque remota sunt a mente nostra propter dissimilitudinem sui generis, 
quoniam corporalia sunt: nec idonea est ipsa mens nostra in ipsis rationibus, 
in quibus facta sunt, ea videre apud Deum, ut per hoc sciamus quot et quanta 
qualiaque sint, etiamsi non ea videamus per corporis sensus. 

2 Conf. 10, 29. 

3 De Vera Rel. 24, 45: Nam in quem locum quisque ceciderit, ibi debet 
incumbere ut surgat. Ergo ipsis carnalibus formis, quibus detinemur, niten- 
dum est ad eas cognoscendas quas caro non nuntiat. Eas enim carnales voco 
quae per carnem sentiri queant, id est, per oculos, per aures, ceterosque 
corporis sensus. 

4 De Trin. 10, 5,7: Cum aliud sit non se nosse, aliud non se cogitare ; 
neque enim multarum doctrinarum peritum ignorare grammaticam dicimus, 
cum eam non cogitet quia medicinae artem tunc cogitat. 
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By reflection upon the act of judgement, we can attain to a fuller, 
more explicit knowledge of that ‘regula’, that vestigial notion which 
is the principle of recognition and judgement. Our knowledge of 
Beauty, Truth, Wisdom, Justice, and the rest, becomes richer and 
more familiar by application to particulars; it is thus that we arrive 
at the contemplation of the perfect forms," according to which all 
things are created—‘ per ea quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur ’. 

Hence there is no need to prove that a specific difference of things, 
a note or character existing abstractly in the mind, exists also in its 
purity outside the mind. The mind by itself sees—albeit im- 
perfectly—the form of Beauty, which is not abstract, just as by the 
sense it sees the mass of the arch. Either, then, Beauty and the arch 
exist, or the mind is not a cognitive power, nor the eye an organ of 
cognition. The theory of abstraction admits that the perfections as 
they exist in created things are only intelligible as perfect and un- 
limited forms: abstract beauty, goodness, &c., are unlimited and 
perfect. But upon the theory of abstraction, it remains to be proved 
that the pure form exists. Its existence is proved by the argument 
from contingency or causality, from the mutability and dependence 
of created perfection. But whereas mutability and dependence are 
commonly taken to prove the existence of the immutable and supreme, 
St. Augustine takes them to prove that the immutable and pure 


* Conf. 10, 40, 8: Audiebam [Te Veritatem] docentem et jubentem, et saepe 
istud facio. Hoc me delectat. .. . Et aliquando intromittis me in affectum 
multum inusitatum introrsus, ad nescio quam dulcedinem, quae si perficiatur 
in me, nescio quid erit quod vita ista non erit. 

De Trin. 8, 3, 5: Quapropter, nulla essent mutabilia bona, nisi esset 
incommutabile bonum. Cum itaque audis bonum hoc aut bonum illud, quae 
possunt alias dici etiam non bona, si potueris sine illis quae participatione 
boni bona sunt perspicere ipsum bonum, cuius participatione bona sunt 
(simul enim et ipsum intellegis, cum audis hoc aut illud bonum), si ergo 
potueris illis detractis, per seipsum perspicere bonum, perspexeris Deum. Et 
si amore inhaeseris, continuo beatificaberis. 

Note, however, the comment of the Retractationes on a similar passage 
(Retract. 1, 4, 3): Nec illud mihi placet, quod in ista vita Deo intellecto jam 
beatam esse animam dixi, nisi forte spe. Moreover, Augustine does not 
suppose that everybody can see the Good ‘sine illis quae participatione boni 
bona sunt’. We see ‘Deum bonum et pulchrum, in quo et a quo et per quem 
bona et pulchra sunt omnia’ (Solil. 1, 1, 2). So, ‘si quid verum est, veritate 
utique verum est’ (ibid. 1, 5,27). This is ‘per ea quae facta sunt intellecta 
conspicere’. 

* This is the sense in which St. Augustine commonly uses the Apostle’s 
words. He does also use them in connexion with the argument from con- 
tingency. Both senses are often combined, for, as Gilson points out (op. cit. 
p. 24), God is equally the cause of the truth of knowledge and of the truth of 
things, e.g. De Civ. 8, 6. 
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forms which the mind has already seen per seipsam, are not identical 
with these mutable objects, of which it judges, nor with the judging 
mind, but that they are above the mind.* That which is above the 
mind, if it be supreme, is God; if it is not supreme, it is subject to 
another, who is God.* Actually, Truth, Beauty, Wisdom, Goodness, 
Being, are names of God. 

In St. Augustine’s dialectic, therefore, there is no proof that these 
transcendental perfections exist; their existence is established by the 
principle that knowledge is of something—more especially, that 
intellectual knowledge is of something, for the mind is more excellent 
than sense, which is its instrument ; if then sense-perception demands 
an existent object, how much more intellectual perception, which is 
itself more excellent, and in which there is no imperfection of the 
instrument ? 3 

From what has been said, it will be seen how intimate is our 
knowledge of God, ‘whom’, as Pére Boyer finely quotes, ‘ no one is 
permitted not to know’. It remains to see in what our knowledge 
of Him is imperfect, ‘ whom no one is permitted to know as He is’.* 

It is not possible to apply in this philosophy distinctions which 
are appropriate to Scholasticism. It is not possible, for instance, to 
ask whether the idea of the Divine Being is an ‘idea propria ex 
propriis’ or ‘propria ex communibus’. God is not known by an 
idea of the mind, by an abstract form. There are no abstract ideas 


in St. Augustine’s system, as he often emphatically points out.’ 


* De Civ. 8,6: Viderunt [Platonici] quidquid mutabile est non esse summum 
Deum, et ideo omnem animam mutabilesque omnes spiritus transcenderunt 
quaerentes summum Deum. 

The argument from contingency, De Gen. ad Litt. 4, 32. But ‘melius 
quod interius’ (Conf. 10,7). In any case, the proof from contingency depends 
upon the validity of the laws of being, the establishment of which, according 
to Augustine, leads more immediately to God. 

2 De Lib. Arbit. 2,6: Quid si aliquid invenire potuerimus quod non solum 
esse non dubites, sed etiam ipsa nostra ratione praestantius, dubitabisne 
illud quidquid est Deum dicere? et sqq. 

3 De Vera Relig. 34: Falsa sunt haec, nec quisquam falsa intellegit. Non 
ergo intellego dum ista contemplor et in istis credo. 

Ep. 4: ... mentem atque intellegentiam oculis et hoc vulgari aspectu 
esse meliorem, quod non ita esset nisi magis essent illa quae intelligimus quam 
ista quae cernimus. 

De Trin. 15, 10, 17: De universa scientia hominis loquimur, in qua nobis 
nota sunt quaecumque sunt nota; quae utique vera sunt, alioquin nota non 
essent. Nemo enim falsa novit. 

4 Boyer, op. cit. p. 47. 

5 De Vera Relig. 39, 73: Non enim ratiocinatio talia facit sed invenit. 

De Lib. Arbit. 11, 8: Sed ipsos quoque numeros non per corporis sensus 
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What we see is Beauty or Truth, not, however, as attributes of God, 
in God; but as transcendental perfections, participated by real 
things, participated also in-a higher degree by the mind itself. The 
mind participates in them consciously, that is, by knowing them. It 
participates in them to that degree of which it is capable." But 
it knows at the same time that it is not itself that in which it parti- 
cipates.2. The transcendentals are in God as in the source of all 
being, by identity, as light and warmth are in the fire. They are in 
the mind as light and warmth are in those thiggs which are near the 
fire. They are in corporeal beings by a more distant reflection, as in 
those things which afar off reflect the beams, but do not share the 
heat of the fire.) The contingent participation of these perfections by 
means of knowledge is a participation in a spiritual degree, but not 
in a perfect degree. Since the very participation itself is knowledge, 
and this participation is in an inferior degree, it follows that our 
knowledge of God is by analogy only. We know the immutable 
mutably. Yet we know it as immutable in itself,’ as perfect and 
divine in itself, because we apprehend it as it is; Truth is not 
identical with the mind that knows Truth,° but is above the mind; 
and in apprehending it we apprehend as well the fact that the 
mind is dependent.’? Our knowledge of God is the impression of His 


adtractos esse facile videbis, etc. Cp. De Civ. 8, 7; De Trin. 9, 5,9; Conf. 
10. 15. 

* De Trin. 9, 11,6: Sed non ad aequalitatem similes, quia nec tantum eum 
novimus quantum ipse est. 

* Particeps enim veritatis potest esse anima humana. Ipsa autem veritas 
Deus est incommutabilis supra illam (De Gen. con. Manich. 2, 16, 24). 

3 De Lib. Arbit. 12, 32: Quemadmodum in uno igne consubstantiali, ut ita 
dicam, sentitur fulgor et calor, nec separari ab invicem possunt, tamen ad ea 
calor pervenit quae prope admoventur, fulgor vero longius latiusque diffun- 
ditur ; sic intellegentiae potentia quae inest sapientiae propinquiora fervescunt 
sicuti sunt animae rationales; ea vero quae remotiora sunt sicuti corpora non 
attingit calore sapiendi sed perfundit lumine numerorum. The idea of analogy 
here implied is constantly occurring in St. Augustine’s writing, e.g. Conf. 
7, 10, 16: Et inspexi cetera infra Te et vidi nec omnino esse nec omnino non 
esse. Id autem vere est quod incommutabiliter manet. 

4 De Civ. 8, 3, and Enarr. in Ps. 41. 7. 

5 Conf. 7, 17, 23: Inveneram incommutabilem et veram veritatis aeterni- 
tatem supra mentem meam commutabilem. 

® ibid. 4, 15, 25: Nesciente me alio lumine animam illustrandam esse ut 
sit particeps veritatis, quia non est ipsa natura veritatis. Cf. ibid. 7, 17, 23; 
7,9, 13. So too, Enarr. in Ps. 41. 6-8: Anima se ipsam per seipsam vidit ... 
non quidem videri Deus nisi animo potest. Nec tamen ita ut animus videri 
potest. 

7 On the principle of contingency see above, p. 56,n.1. Also, De Immort. 
Anim. 8, 14 and De Trin. 8, 6, 9, and 8, 3, 5; De Vera Relig. 31, 57. 
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Being upon the mind.’ He is the ‘ virtus maritans mentem et sinum 
cogitationis meae’.* If the mind were informed by an idea of God, 
it would in a manner become identified with the object known. The 
medium in which God could be known properly must be infinite. 
But to receive the impression of God, to be the term of His illumina- 
tion, implies no such infinitude. The contingency of the knowing 
mind is forced upon consciousness by the very act of knowing. The 
principles of analogy and contingency, both in their metaphysical 
and in their logical hearings, are safe, nay, essential in this philo- 
sophy, though they do not appear in the same terms, or indeed in 
the same form in which we are accustomed to find them in scholastic 
authors. 

A word must be added about the thought-process by which the 
mind makes its ascent to God. St. Augustine’s demonstration of 
the objectivity of knowledge is manifestly identical with his demon- 
stration of the existence of God. The demonstration of the existence 
of Truth is identical with the demonstration of our knowledge of 
it. There can be no syllogism here, no middle terms. Syllogistic 
reasoning is based upon the theory of abstract ideas, which has no 
place in St. Augustine. That is not to say that no ratiocination is 
required to prove the existence of God, but that ratiocination is not 
syllogistic. Just as the judgement is understood by St. Augustine 
to involve a recognition of that which is predicated, so ratiocination 
is not a process from the known to the unknown, but the recognition 
of a whole by its parts.) There is a synthesis to be accomplished. 
The Ideas, and God Himself, are only partially apprehended, and 
under a multiplicity of names, whereas they are’one. In this sense 
we know God ‘composite et complexe’ as Thomassin suggests,‘ and 
only in so far as each one is capable. 

One may say, therefore, that the existence of God is established 
by ratiocination, inasmuch as the Ideas as known to us are apprehen- 
sions of God.’ By distinct apprehensions, that is, by ratiocination, 
we recognize that they exist, that they are identical among themselves, 


* De Trin. 14, 15, 21; Ep. 19. * Conf. 1, 13, 21. 

3 De Mag. 12, 40: Nam quod saepe contingit, ut interrogatus aliquid neget, 
atque ad fatendum aliis interrogationibus urgeatur, hoc fit imbecillitate cer- 
nentis, qui de re tota illam lucem consulere non potest; quo, ut partibus 
faciat, admonetur, cum de iisdem istis partibus interrogatur, quibus illa 
summa constat quam totam cernere non valebat. 

4 Thomassin, Dogmata Theol. De Deo, |. 3, c. 15. 

5 De Civ. 19, 18: Civitas Dei... habens de rebus quas mente atque ratione 
comprehendit, etiamsi parvam propter corpus corruptibile quod adgravat 
animam (quoniam, sicut dicit Apostolus, ex parte scimus) tamen certissimam 
scientiam. ... 


_—_-_ an a lOehClUeelUeelUC RO 
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and that they are divine. Therefore it is possible for St. Augustine 
to say that the Truth which is above the mind is either God or 
subject to God." It is possible for him to take his stand on the Ideas 
and run through the order of creation asking where they exist—they 
are not identical with the objects which participate of them; nor 
with the mind, which though it knows them, does not know them by 
identity with itself, because it is mutable; nor is it possible that 
there should be anything above the Ideas, for that cannot be supreme, 
which is not good and true. Therefore they are divine.’ 

It is possible for him to ask himself that touching question, ‘ Quid 
amo cum Deum meum amo?’ and to ascend from creatures by a 
true ‘via remotionis’:3 ‘it is not this that I love, nor that, neither the 
beauty of bodies, nor the corporeal universe, nor joy as we have 
experienced it’, until he comes to the presence of God in his memory, 
in his knowledge of Beauty; and then he exclaims, ‘sero Te amavi, 
O Pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam nova. ... Ecce Tu intus eras et 
ego foras, et ibi Te quaerebam, et in ista formosa quae fecisti dif- 
formis irruebam.’ 

‘Est enim Deus, et vere summeque est. Quod jam non solum 
indubitatum, quantum arbitror, fide retinemus, sed etiam certa, 
quamvis tenuissima forma cognitionis attingimus.’* 

P. Prime, S.J. 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS: THE RECEIVED TEXT 


BEFORE giving a selection of the material available for constructing 
the above text, there are two manuscripts about which something 
must be said. The first is that known as The Book of Cerne (LI. 1. 10 
in the Cambridge University Library). Dr. A. E. Burn used it as 
one of his four authorities for the ordinary version, as did also Bishop 
Gibson in an article in the Church Quarterly Review, April, 1884. 
Such I think is a mistake, for there are too many Irish features in 
the text. Consequently I have omitted it from the apparatus. The 
manuscript was edited by Dom A. B. Kuypers, so it is easily accessible. 
On two points of reading, however, I think we can reach certainty 
where Dom Kuypers left the matter undecided. In its present state 
the manuscript reads Tu deuicto mortis, with the o written over an 
erasure. Dom Kuypers suggests i as the erased letter, but I think 
there can be no doubt that it was a. The lower member of the pre- 
ceding t has been extended by the corrector so as to cut into the 


* De Lib. Arbit. 2, 6. 2 e.g. De Civ. 8, 6. 
3 Conf. 10, 6. 4 De Lib. Arbit. 2, 15. 
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lower curve of the a, and the right-hand down stroke of the a in- 
corporated into the 0. The lower upward right-hand curve of the a 
is clearly visible still. The interest of this reading is that it gives 
a point of contact with the Irish manuscript Harl. 7653 which reads 
deuicta morte aculeo. The other reading is in verse 21, where Cerne 
reads Aeterna fac cum sanctis. The final a of aeterna is over an 
erasure, and Dom Kuypers refers to the aeternam of most Irish texts. 
But the reading is by no means peculiar to Irish manuscripts, as 
I pointed out in 7.7.S. July, 1927, p. 406. If this had been the 
original reading of Cerne it would have been enough for the corrector 
to have erased the m, but he erased (inadequately) two letters, and 
wrote his a in the centre of the space so made, leaving traces of um 
as the erased letters. This is the reading of the Irish manuscript, 
Turin, F. iv. 1. In only one other manuscript have I found this 
reading—Cambridge, U.L., Ff. 1. 23, dated 1156, where it has been 
corrected to eterna. I think it is safer to regard the Te Deum in 
Cerne as providing evidence for the gradual accommodation of the 
Irish text to the Gallican tradition. 


The other manuscript referred to above is the Vatican Psalter, 
Reg. 11. Here the affinities of the manuscript with other texts make 
it unsafe to use it as a witness for the received text. As far as I know 
there is no reliable reprint of the Te Deum, so I have given it in full, 
that those interested may compare it with suggestions made in 7.7.5. 
July, 1933, pp- 255, 256. 


INCP HYMNUS AD MATVTINA DICENDVS 
Vat. lat. Reg. 11, f. 230 v. 


die dominico 


E DEUM laudamus te dominum confitemur 7 
te aeternum patrem omnis terra uene 
5 ratur 7 Tibi omnes angeli tibi caeli et uni 
uers¢ potestates 7 Tibi cherubin et 
serafin incessabili uoce proclamant 7 
Sanctus sanctus sanctus dominus deus sabaoth 7 
Pleni sunt celi et terra magestatis 
10 et glori¢ tue 7 Te gloriosus apostulorum 
chorus 7 Te prophevarum laudabilis 
numerus 7 Te martyrum candidatus 
laudat exercitus 7 Te per orbem terrarum 
sancta confitetur ecclesia 7 Patrem inmen 
se maiestatis 7 Uenerandum tuum 
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uerum unicum filium Sanctum quoque paraclitum 
spiritum 7 Tu rex glorie xps Tu patris sempi 
ternus es filius 7 Tu ad liberandum sus 
sipisti hominem non horruisti uirgi 
nis uterum 7 Tu deuictu mortis aguleo 
aperuisti credentibus regna celorum 7 

Tu ad dexteram dei sedes in gloria patris 7 

Iudex crederis esse uenturus 7 

Te ergo qusumus tuis famulis subueni 

25 quos precioso sanguine redemisti 7 

Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria mune 
rare 7 Saluum fac populum tuum domine et be 
dic hereditatem tuam 7 Et rege illos et ex 
tolle illos in seculum seculi 7 Benedictus 
es domine deus patrum nostrorum 
et laudabile et gloriosum nomen tuum 
in saecula 7 Dignare domine die ista sine pec 
to nos custodire Miserere nobis domine 
miserire nobis ExXPLicitT 


Manuscripts 


Rome, Vatican, Reg. 11, ff. 250v, 251r. See Canticles Eastern 
and Western, by James Mearn, pp. 60f., 95. 

Vienna, S. B., lat. 1861, ff. 1541r-155r. c. 785, from Aachen. 
See Monumenta Palaeographica Vindobonensia, Part 1, pp. 29- 
68; also Mearns, op. cit., p. 62. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 13159, f. 160 v. c. 800, S. Germain-des- 
Prés. A Psalter of Charles the Great, but only the first seven 
verses of the Te Deum survive. There is no title and no 
rubric. 

Munich, S.B., lat. 14248, ff. 161 r, 161 v. viii-ix century. See 
F.T.S. July 1927, p. 403, for the text of the Te Deum, and 
Oct. 1928, pp. 32-45 for the rest of the contents. The readings 
are not repeated here. 

Utrecht, Univ. Libr., Eccl. 454, ff. 88r, 88 v. c. 830. Formerly 
Claudius C. vii in the Cotton Collection. Probably from 
Rheims. 

HYMNUM AD MATUTINIS. 

St. Gall, S.B. 20, pp. 354-6. Early ix century, St. Gall. 
YMN DOMINICAL P’ NOCT’ HOC BANE LECTI EUANGL. 

London, B.M., Add. 37768, ff. 1651r-166r. c. 850. Belonged 
to the Abbey of St. Hubert in the Ardennes, and was probably 
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written for a nunnery. Known as the Golden Psalter of 
Lothaire. No title or rubric. 

H_ London, B.M., Galba A. xviii, ff. 171 r-172r. c¢. 850, from 
Germany. No title or rubric. 

I Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 1152, ff. 166r-167r. c. 860. Corbie? 
Psalter of Charles the Bold. 
HYMNUS AD MATUTIN IN DIEBUS DOMINICIS. 

Ziirich, Zentral Bibliothek, Rheinau 34, ff. 3771, 377 v. ix cen- 
tury, from Rheinau, near Schaffhausen, a Benedictine Psalter, 
without title or rubric to the Te Deum. 

Oxford, Bodleian, Douce 59, ff. 158r-159r. ix century, from 
France. A Golden Psalter on purple vellum, for private use. 
HYMNUM IN DIE DOMINIC. 

London, B.M., Add. 18043, ff. 176r, 176v. ix century. From 
the Abbey of Stavelot. 

YMNOU* AMBROSII AUGUSTINI. 

Amiens, Bibl. Com., 18, ff. 137 v, 138 r.. ix century. From 

Corbie. 


HYMNUS MATUTINIS DIE DOMI. 

St. Gall, S.B., 15, pp. 276-8. ix century. St. Gall. 
YMN AD MATUTIN DIEBUS DOMINICIS. 

St. Gall, S.B., 23, pp. 357-9. ix century. St. Gall. 


QUEM sés AMBROSIUS ST SCS AUGUSTINUS INUICEM CONDIDER 

St. Gall, S.B., 27, pp. 681-5. ix century. St. Gall. 

YMNUS QVEM SCS AMBROSIUS ET SCS AUGUSTINUS INUICEM 
CONDIDERUNT. 

Berlin, Preussische S.B., Theol. lat. fol. 58, ff. 111 r, 111 v. 
ix century. Psalter of Ludwig the German. See Verzeichniss 
der lateinischen Handschriften der Kénigl-Bibl. zu Berlin, by 
V. Rose, ii, pt. I, p. 22. 

YMNUS AMBROSII AD MAT DIEB: DOM. 

Wiirzburg, Univ. Bib., Mp. th. f. 109. ix century. Only verses 
17-29 of the Te Deum survive. 

Florence, Med. Lor., Ashburnham, Libri 54, ff. 142 v, 143 r. 
ix century. From Beauvais? 

HYMNO QUE SCS AMBROSIUS ET AGUSTINUS INUICE CONDIDERUNT. 

Cambridge, C.C.C., 272. c. 880. From Rheims? 

HYMNO DIE DOMINICO AD MATUTINAS. 

Oxford, Bodleian, Junius 25, f.117v. c. 890. Reichenau? The 
Te Deum has an old German gloss. See references in W. H. 
Frere’s Bibliotheca Musico-Liturgica, vol. i, p. 68, no. 198. 

St. Gall, S.B., 17, pp. 332, 333- ¢-.g00. St. Gall. Only verses 
1-12, with a parallel Greek version in Greek characters. 
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Manchester, John Rylands Library, Crawford 133. Late ix 
century. From St. Maximin, Trier. 

YMNUS QUEM SCS AMBROSIUS ET SCS AUGUSTINUS INUICEM 
EDIDERUNT. YMNUS DIEBUS DOMINICIS. 

Ziirich, Kantonal bibliothek, C. 161, ff. 172 v-173.v. Late ix 
century. 

YMNUM AD MATUT DIEB. DOM. 

Bamberg, S.B., Msc. Bibl. 44 (A. i. 14.), ff. 1621, 162v. go9, 
St. Gall. A quadruple Psalter, with a Greek version in Roman 
characters for verses 1-11. 

YMNUS MATUTINALIS. 

Essen, Munsterschatz, Quadruple Psalter. x century. Greek 
version in Roman characters for verses 1-11. 
YMNUS MATUTINALIS. 

Cambridge, C.C.C., 411. x century. From Tours? Known as 
Becket’s Psalter. 

HYMNUS DIE DOMINICO AD MATUT. 

London, B.M., Add. 37517, ff. 102 v, 103 r. Late x century. 
Kent. See On the Bosworth Psalter, by Gasquet and Bishop, 
1908. 

London, B.M., Harl. 2904, ff. 200 r-201 v. Late x century. East 
Anglian ? 

HYMNUS AD MATUTINAS. 

Cividale, Reg. Mus. Codex Gertrudianus (Codici Sacri 6), ff. 201- 
202. Late xcentury. From Reichenau. See Der Psalter des 
trierschen Erzbischofs Egbert in Cividale, 1901 (H. V. Sauer- 
land and A. Haseloff ). 

HYMNUS QUE SCS AMBROSIUS. 7 SCS AUGUSTINUS INUICE CON- 
DIDERUN. 

Paris, S. Geneviéve, 1186, ff. 172 r-175 r. c. 1000. From 

S. Denis? 

HYMNUS AD MATUDINOS DIEB: DOMINICIS. 

The folios containing the Te Deum are torn and in places 
illegible. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 103, ff. 140 v, 141 r. c¢. 1000. From 
S. Denis? No title or rubric. 

Boulogne, Bibl. Pub. Com. 20, ff. 179 v-180v. c. 1000. From 
S. Bertin’s Abbey, S. Omer. 

HYMN SCORUM EPISCOPORUM AMBROSII ET AUGUSTINI. 

London, Lambeth Palace, 427, ff. 195 r-196r. c. 1000. Canter- 
bury Psalter for private use (from Llanthony). See Frere, 
op. cit., p. 8. 

HYMNV AD MATUTINIS DIEB: DOMINICIS. 
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@ Rome, Archiv. di S. Pietro, D. 156, ff. 142v-143v. x-xi cen- 
tury. From Tivoli, Mt. S. Clement. 
YMPNUs. 
S Rome, Vatican, lat. 84, ff. 2431-2441. x-xi century. 
YMNUS SCORUM AMBROSII. ET AUGUSTINI. 
See Ehrensberger, op. cit., p. 20. 


I have printed the text of Vienna, lat. 1861 in full, and omitted 
the readings of A since it is printed above, and of D because it also 
was given in full in 7.7.S. xxvii. 404. 

I have not noted, except in a few instances, minor orthographical 
differences—abbreviations, &c.—as that would have overloaded the 
apparatus, nor have I distinguished between the ‘correctors’. 

Of two manuscripts I have been unable to get rotographs, i.e. the 
ix-century Psalter of Count Henry, at Troyes, and the x-century 
Cod. 15 at Angers. The latter is the earliest which ascribes the Te 
Deum to Niceta. As regards the former a note from the librarian 
informs me that only the first six verses of the Te Deum survive, that 
the text is identical with that in use at present, and that the title is 
Hymnum ad matutinis in Dominica. 

The rotographs of six of the manuscripts listed above show the 
Te decet laus following the Te Deum—FOUYZW. Of these, Y 
heads it LAUS P LECT sCI EUANGEL, and Z agrees. repeats the 
opening words TE DEC LAU as a title. The other three manuscripts 
give neither rubric nor title. 


hymnum (tatus in saecula) quem sanctus ambrosius f. 154 r. 
& sanctus agustinus inuicem condiderunt 
é deum laudamus: te dominum confitemur., 
Té aeternum patrem omnis terra ueneratur, 
s ‘Tibi omnes angeli: tibi caeli & uniuersae 
potestates., 
Tibi cherubin & seraphin: incessabili 
uoce proclamant -,- f. 154 v. 
Sanctus Sanctus Sanctus dominus deus sabaoth, Pleni sunt 
caeli & terrae maiestatis gloriae tue -,; 
Té gloriosus apostolorum chorus -,- 
Té prophetarum laudabilis numerus -, 
Té martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus., 
Té per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur 
ecclesia -, 
Patrem inmensae maiestatis 
Uenerandum tuum uerum unicum filium -, 
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Sanctum quoque paraclitum spiritum, 
Tu rex gloriae xpe, 
Tu patris sempiternus és filius, 
Tu ad liberandum suscepisti hominem : 

non orruisti uirginis uterum -, 
Tu deuicto mortis aculeo s aperuisti cre 

dentibus regna caelorum -, 

Tu ad dexteram dei sedis in gloria patris -, 
ludex crederis esse uenturus -,- 
Té ergo sancte g8 tuis famulis subueni 

quos pra&ioso sanguine redemisti -, 
Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria munerari -,; 
Saluum fac populum tuum domine & bene 

dic hereditati tuae -,- 
Et rege eos & extolle illos usque in aeternum -,: 
Per singulos dies benedicimus te -,; 
Et laudamus nomen tuum in saeculum : 
& in saeculum saeculi -,- 

Dignare domine die isto sine peccato nos custodire., 
Miserere nostri domine miserere nostri. 
Fiat misericordia tua domine super nos ! 

quemadmodum sperauimus in te -,- 

40 In te domine speraui non confundar in a&ernum -,; 


I-12 missing in R 
1 laumus (da written above the line) C 
5 uniuersa V 
7 cherubim EG KLNOP°QSVXYZ4@6°I7@N cerubim F P 
cherubyn I cerubyn J cherubyn J¢  cerubin U W (cherubin 
W*’) seraphim EFGKLNOPQST (seraphin T°) WX YZ 
4@°II®N seraphyn IJ syraphin US seraphym V_seraphi 
(followed by an erasure) C 
incessabile C M W (in C and M corrected to incessabili) 
10 trraFGIJMOPQSTUSVWYZ4Z5O0ATIO PWR 
maiestati (followed by an erasure) C maiestates (corrected to 


maiestatis) F magestatis (corrected to maiestatis) P _maiestate 
Q4 magestate U 


12-end missing in C 

13 laudet S 

16 immensae I O magestatis (corrected to maiestatis) J U 
17 omit tuum Y (interlined Y°) 


uerum et unicum G°K LS®TZOGYVWN 
XLut F 
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18-end omitted by V 

18 paraclyjtum FGIK M*QWX paraclytum N O° Y 

19 xpsFJOPSU xpc Y 

20 patri M (patris M*) NU 
omit es filius J (it is difficult to be quite certain from the rotograph ; 
es has been added at the end of the line, and filius written below. 
The formation of the s makes me hesitate to ascribe the words to the 
original scribe) 
est filius W (es W°) 
suscepisti last four letters partially erased, and turus written in the 
margin G suscepturus L @° Y* O° Y 
uirgines (corrected to uirginis) U utero MW 
sedes EFGHIJKLM*NOPQR°STUWXYZ4Z60ATl 
Y®@YVN  sedens W 
in gloriam R'T U 8 (RT and © have been corrected to gloria) 
omit ludex U (the first three letters of crederis have been erased and 
iudex written in their place, cre being re-written in the margin) 
omit sance FGIJ LMNOPQRST°UWXYZSOATIY®& 
YWS quaesumus nobis JT (nobis partially erased ) 
aeternam ... gloriam G M (aeterna... gloria M°) aeternam... 
gloria Y (aeterna Y°) & 
muneri F munerare M (corrected to munerari M°)U numerari 
eos ... eos F (eos .. . illos F*) I M (eos . . . illos M*) R (eos... 
illos R°) 
benedicam tibi M (benedicimus te M°) 
peccata EW ista O (isto O°) W 
Fiat diie misericordia F WN 
nobis...nobis WN  sicut WN 
internum J (ae interlined J°) 


NOTES 
(i) 
The well-known letter from Cyprian of Toulon to Maximus of 
Geneva, written between 524 and 533, provides evidence for the text 
of verses 14, 15, 16, 20 (lines 19-22, 27, 28). It occurs in the manu- 


script in Cologne Cathedral Library, Cod. Colon. 212 (Darmstadt, 
2326), ff. 114, 115 4r: 


sed in hymno quem omnes eccle/sia toto orbe receptum canit 
cottidie dicemus./tu es rex gloriae xps. tu patri sempiternus es 
filius/et consequenter subiungit. tu ad liberandum/subcepturus 
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hominem, non orruisti uirgines/uterum. te ergo quaesumus tuis 
famulis subue/ni quos praetioso sanguine redimisti. et hic diligen/ter 
aduerte. quod cui superius confitemur. tu pa/tri sempiternus es 
filius. huic inferius supplica/mus dicentes. te ergo quaesumus 
tuis famulis sub/ueni quos praetioso sanguine redimisti. (f. 115 r) 
quia adsumptus homo in dm et homo factus est d&/numqua 
distit esse ds. sed per unitatem personae/ et hominem dm et dm 
hominem confitemur. sicut/ipse docit. quod iam superius memo- 
rauimus. nemo/ inquid ascendit in caelum. nisi qui discendit de 
cae/lo filius hominis qui est in caelo. 


(ii) 
The temptation to speculate on possible emendations for line 29 
is great, though I think personally the earliest reading is to be found 
in Harl. 7653, where the Te Deum ends with the words 


.... eterna fac cum scis in 
gloria intrare : 


Dr. Bannister suggested that this reading might ‘be due to a copyist’s 
misconception of GLORIAMVNARI, the second member of the v being 
run into the first one of N, and N with the contraction mark for ER 
over it being taken for a combined nt’ (#.7.S. ix. 426). My sugges- 
tion is that the phrase comes from St. Luke xxiv. 25, et ita intrare 


in gloriam, and that it was a misreading of it which produced the 
variations with which we are familiar. If, as I believe, the immediate 
ancestor of Harl. 7653 was written in short lines, we can picture the 
closing words standing rather like this 


ETERNAFAC 
CUMSANCT 
ISINGLORI 
AMINTRARE 


Assuming an Irish script, possibly a little indistinct, it is not difficult 
to see how AMINTRARE might be mistaken for AMUNERARE. 

In support of this we can note the later readings aeternam . 
gloriam, aeternam . . . gloria, which are found in the texts from Spain 
and Milan, as well as the Gallican and Irish.‘ There is also the 
reading munerare which is also widespread, i.e. Cerne, Vat. Reg. 11, 
as well as the manuscripts quoted above. 

For the thought we might compare Niceta’s De Diversis Appella- 
tionibus (p. 3 of Dr. Burn’s edition, lines 17-19), where we read 
Tanua dicitur, quia per ipsum ad caelorum regna a fidelibus introitur. 


* See F.T.S. xxviii. 406. 
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ADAPTATIONS OF THE TE DEUM LAUDAMUS 
(Addendum to 7.T7.S., vol. xlii, p. 198) 


AFTER the publication of the note on adaptations of the Te Deum 
laudamus the Rev. Louis Brou, O.S.B., sent me a transcript of 
another text similar to that of Vat. lat. 9217. The manuscript is 
no. 97 in the Bibliothtque Communale at Epinal. It is a Breviary 
written for the Benedictines of the Abbey of Saint-Maur de Verdun 
in the second half of the thirteenth century. Fr. Brou would date it 
more precisely as not before 1239, since it contains in the second 
vespers for St. Laurence a short commemoration of the Reception of 
the Crown of Thorns by St. Louis, and not after 1297, since it does 
not contain the latter’s feast. The terminus ad quem may be earlier— 
I quote Fr. Brou—‘ peut-étre méme avant 1264 si, comme le dit 
Clout, Histoire de Verdun, 1867-1869, t. ii, p. 475, la féte du Saint 
Sacrement existait 4 Verdun avant 1262: le ms n’a pas cette derniére 
féte et n’a aucune surcharge postérieure y faisant allusion.’ 

As with Vat. lat. 9217 I give the readings where they differ from 
the text printed by Mone in Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, 
vol. ii, no. 501. 


2 splendor stella maris 5 the word before voce has been erased 
and in the margin a later hand has written hiili nobisci 7 post 
partum corrected to atq3 post partum with four illegible letters interlined 
above 14 vestisaltissimd partially corrected toaltissimi 15 uincédo 
mortis aculeo and clauso a later hand has erased the o and added issio 
thereby making the reading clausissimo as in Vat.lat.g217 —_17 christi 
credulis for Christi famulis and ventris tui for tui ventris 18 tuis 
after an erasure 19 Salvum fac populum tuum supplicem dona 
christi per te hereditatem 21 ihesu christi nomen for nomen 
altissimi 22 Dignare nos laudare te omni laude dignissima 
23 there is a gap in the transcript at this point, so that further reference 
to the manuscript is necessary to discover whether there are any new 
readings for this verse 24 for super . . . illi read super nos ut per 
te salvi dicamus illi 25 domine omit et 

Maurice Frost 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND THE JEWISH 
OPPOSITION TO MAIMONIDES 


Tue conflict between Faith and Reason, which has appeared in all 
the three monotheistic civilizations, took the form, among the Jewish 
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communities of Northern France and the Kingdom of Aragon, in the 
first half of the thirteenth century, of attacks on the philosophical 
writings of Moses Maimonides. 

The explanations offered hitherto by historians of the origin and 
causes of this conflict, which henceforth affected the whole spiritual 
life of the Jews,’ are far from satisfactory. Most of them hold that 
the conflict was due to a reaction against philosophy by the orthodox 
spirit of French Jews who, unlike their brethren in Spain, were un- 
acquainted with and distrustful of philosophy and natural science. 
But this theory leaves unexplained why this orthodox spirit arose at 
this particular moment, nor does it tally with the geographical dis- 
tribution of the opposition to Maimonides. The centre of this 
opposition was Montpellier, which belonged politically and culturally 
to the Kingdom of Aragon, while, on the other hand, the neighbouring 
communities of Béziers and Lunel, and even a party in Montpellier 
itself, ranged themselves on the side of the defenders of Maimonides. 

Other writers have suggested that this crisis among the Jews merely 
reflected the negative attitude of the Church authorities towards 
philosophy and heretical movements, as shown by the persecution 
of the Albigenses and Cathari on one side, and by the banning of 
Aristotle’s writings on the other. Here also the essential query, why 
Maimonides, recognized by the Jews as a religious authority every- 
where else, should have been considered a heretic by the Jews in 
France and Aragon, is still left unanswered. It may also be added 
that Maimonides was not the first to inaugurate philosophical specu- 
lations among the Jews, and that Aristotle’s writings were, at least 
partially, admitted to the universities about the time when the move- 
ment against Maimonides began among the Jews in Montpellier.3 

In all the accounts of the events connected with this movement 
one particular aspect is misrepresented. It is always alleged that, 
when Maimonides’ philosophical writings, The Guide of the Per- 
plexed and The Book of Knowledge,‘ were seized by the Inquisition 
and consigned to the flames,’ this intervention by the Church was 
induced by Solomon of Montpellier and Jonah Gerondi, the leaders 


* According to M. Steinschneider in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 230, this conflict is 
the most important subject of research in Jewish history and religion. 

* The latest book on the subject, J. Sarachek, Faith and Reason, Williams- 
port, Penn., 1935, is wholly inadequate. 

3 Cp. A. Masnovo, Da Guglielmo d’ Auvergne a San Tomaso, Milan, i. 36. 

* Sefer ha-Madda‘, the first part of the code Mishneh Torah. 

5 There were two burnings of Maimonides’ books, and not one as usually 
stated: about 1234 by the Franciscans in Montpellier, and about 1242 by the 
Dominicans in Paris. In Hillel da Verona’s letter the date ‘sixty years ago’ 
is a misreading for ‘fifty’. 
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of the Jewish orthodox adversaries of Maimonides, whose opinions 
they had denounced as anti-religious. It is true that their action is 
so described in the available sources, but these, being of partisan 
origin, hardly contain the whole truth. It is not possible to conceive 
that the Inquisition merely played into the hands of the Jewish 
opponents of Maimonides, and that it condemned his books without 
having its own reasons for its decisions. Surely the fact must be that 
the Inquisition carried out this action against Maimonides because 
his opinions were deemed detrimental to Christian doctrines, or 
because they conflicted with those general tenets of religion which 
had been defined by the Church for Jews no less than for Christians.’ 
According to the customary procedure of the Inquisition in cases 
concerning Jewish literature,’ Jewish witnesses were summoned to 
the trial of Maimonides’ writings, and Solomon of Montpellier with 
his companions must have appeared before the tribunal in this capacity 
and in no other. Nor is it surprising that they, having testified as 
witnesses for the prosecution and having become thus the instruments 
for the condemnation of Maimonides, should have been looked upon, 
by the adherents of the philosopher as his traducers. 

In order to understand how the situation arose that those who have 
been called the representatives of Jewish orthodoxy supported the 
conviction of Maimonides by the Inquisition, it is necessary to examine 
the underlying motives in the accusations which the Jews brought 
against him. Two of these accusations will be discussed here, those 
dealing with Maimonides’ views on the existence of demons and on 
the nature of prophecy. Both of them lead to the conclusion that 
the whole opposition against Maimonides was primarily inspired by 
Christian theological conceptions.’ 

From a letter written in defence of Maimonides by Samuel b. 
Abraham c. 1245,‘ it appears that the philosopher had been attacked 
by his Jewish opponents for having denied the existence of demons. 
This accusation, as the author of the letter very justly remarks, is 
based on the misreading of a word in the text of the Guide. In 
the sentence ‘[Aristotle] proves the non-existence of atoms’, the 
expression djuz = atom was read as djin = demon and translated 


* On the Inquisition as the custodian of Jewish religion cp. F. T. Baer, 
Tarbiz, ii (1931), p. 172. 

* Baer, ibid. 

3 The examination of the remaining points of accusation against Maimonides 
confirms the same conclusion, but the problems connected with them are too 
intricate to be dealt with here. 

4 Published in Jeshurun, viii (1872), p. 125. The letter was written after 
the events in Paris; cp. ibid., p. 154. 

5 Guide, i, ch. 51, p. 57b. 
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accordingly. But as this misreading and mistranslation occur only in 
the Hebrew version of al-Harizi and in the Latin version which is 
based upon it," whereas the Hebrew version of ibn-Tibbon is correct, 
it is clear that the condemnation was aimed principally at the text 
current among the Christians. Moreover, the reasons for this con- 
demnation can be better explained on the ground of Christian than 
of Jewish theology. The existence of demons or devils is explicitly 
admitted in the New Testament, and to gainsay it means to deny 
certain events in the life of Jesus; but it is a problem scarcely relevant 
to Jewish theological conceptions. 

The discussion of the other accusation against Maimonides may be 
conveniently introduced by a brief outline of his theory of prophecy. 
The nature of the prophetical experience is, according to Maimonides,’ 
merely an internal psychological process to which no external reality 
corresponds. This peculiar phenomenon, of which there are several 
degrees, is called ‘prophetical vision or dream’, and according to 
Maimonides the presence of an angel is always mentioned or implied 
in the Bible in connexion with it, to indicate, as it were, that no 
sensorial, objective element enters into its purely spiritual essence. 
This consideration is relevant also in all those biblical stories in which 
the presence of an angel is mentioned or merely implied. The events 
are not real, but ‘ prophetical visions’ of a purely subjective character. 

The objections raised against this conception of prophecy, which 
will be explained later, are contained in the commentary of Nahmanides 
(Moses b. Nahman) on Genesis xviii. He dwells particularly on two 
points: first, Maimonides’ theory debases the ‘historicity’ of the 
biblical accounts to the level of ordinary dreams and imaginations ; 
and secondly, the appearances of angels are real sensorial visions, 
though achieved through a special perception called ‘illumination of 
the eyes’, and there is no connexion between them and the prophetical 
visions.‘ 


*Cp. J. Perles in Monatschrift f. die Gesch. u. Wiss. des FJudentums, xxiv 
(1875), p. 69. For another medieval latin translation of the Guide cp. 
J. Koch in Beitrdge z. Gesch. der Phil. u. Theol. des Mittelalters, Supplement- 
band, iii (1935), p. 876. 

2 This condemnation of the text of al-Harizi may well account for the 
extreme rarity of the manuscripts of this version. 

3 Guide, ii, ch. 32 et seq. This explanation of prophecy does not apply to 
Moses. 

4 Nahmanides there refutes also an opinion which considers the events 
connected with angels as real, but ascribes the agency and the discourses of 
the angels to ‘prophetical visions’, This is not, as generally asserted, 
Maimonides’ opinion, but represents a ‘compromising’ interpretation of his 
doctrine. Cp. further p. 72 and n. 4. 
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The position of Nahmanides, which disregards the peculiar nature 
of ‘prophetical visions’ in Maimonides’ theory, coincides with the 
views of Christian theologians." Thomas Aquinas, for example, rejects 
Maimonides’ conception on similar grounds, because the appearances 
of angels bear no relation to the phenomenon of prophecy, and because 
Maimonides’ theory reduces the visions of the prophets to pure dreams, 
and destroys the reality of the appearances of angels which are, on 
the contrary, true historical events, res gestae.’ 

It is not difficult to show that the foundations of Christian rather 
than of Jewish theology are deeply affected by this problem of the 
real appearances of angels. In fact Maimonides’ ‘visionary’ theory, 
denying their objective reality, subverts the Christian doctrine that 
the events of the Old Testament are the prefiguration of the life of 
Jesus Christ, and it is precisely for these reasons that his theory is 
rejected by Thomas Aquinas.’ 

It is remarkable that the Jewish adversaries of Maimonides attacked 
and condemned those aspects of his doctrine which had been justly 
rejected as irreconcilable with the tenets of the faith by Christian 
theologians, and that the arguments of the former are identical with 
the criticisms of the latter. The reason why the orthodox Jews 
united with Christian theologians in combating Maimonides, though 
they would have vigorously rejected all the Christological implications 
of their opposition, can be found in the fact that the Christian view 
embodied a principle which the Jews themselves considered indis- 
pensable for the integrity of their faith. This was the belief in the 
necessity of adhering to the literal meaning of the Bible and of 
accepting all its accounts as historically true, as res gestae. 

This is proved indirectly when we observe that even some of the 
defenders of Maimonides accepted the historicity of the Bible as an 
essential prerequisite of religion, and that they attempted to safeguard 
the philosopher’s ‘orthodoxy’ by asserting, much against the spirit 
and the letter of his statements, that he had never denied the reality 
of any of the biblical accounts. The above-mentioned Samuel b. 
Abraham, for example, maintains that, according to Maimonides, the 
attendant circumstances of the events in which angels appeared are 
‘historically’ real, and only the bare fact of their appearances and 
discourses is a ‘ prophetical vision ’.* 


* On other coincidences between the opinions of Nahmanides and Christian 
conceptions cp. F. T. Baer, op. cit. 

* Cp. Quaestio de Potentia, vi, art. 7; Summa Theologiae, i, q. 51, art. 2. 

3 Cp. p. 70, n. 3. 

‘In his letter, p. 148; Nahmanides is aiming at this interpretation; cp. 
p. 71, n. 4. 
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A similar tendency is also apparent in the apologia for Maimonides 
written by Hillel of Verona,’ in which the following explanation of 
Jacob’s struggle with the angel, Genesis xxxii, is offered by Hillel as 
a faithful interpretation of Maimonides: ‘There is no doubt whatever 
that the struggle was literally real, i.e. that Jacob fought with or was 
moved by an angelic power. There was sensorial contact, and the 
thrust was not part of the “form of prophecy”, but literally true. 
I will never believe though that the angel was a body with joints and 
arms, but it happened like this: the angel, by means of a spiritual 
divine power, created in the air surrounding Jacob motions of thrust 
and pressure, whence the air particles were violently moved and by 
their movement compelled the body of Jacob, by pressing and coercing 
it as in the thrust of wrestling ... to move to and fro. Through this 
coercion and pressure the distortion or dislocation was produced either 
by intention or by accident. But the angel himself appeared to him, 
in truth, only in a “prophetical vision”... . Thus the tale of this 
event is literally true, as the real happenings were combined with 
te prophetical vision.’* 

This interpretation of Hillel is the result of the confluence of two 
different sets of ideas : (a) Maimonides’ view of angels appearing only 
in a ‘prophetical vision’; (6) Thomas Aquinas’ explanation of the 
formation of angelic bodies: ‘Dicendum quod angeli . . . assumunt 
corpora ex aere, condensando ipsum virtute divina, quantum necesse 
est ad corporis assumendi formationem.”> Hillel’s aim, by ascribing 
the physical actions of the angel, who had appeared in a ‘ prophetical 
vision’, to compressed air, is to prove that Maimonides, by adhering 
to the literal meaning of the Bible, ‘has set a seal to his saintly and 
pious faith’. 

In order to understand why the principle of the literal meaning of 
the biblical text, an essential element at that time of the Christian 
theological system, was accepted by the Jews also as the criterion of 
faith, one must go beyond the simple exposition of facts and unfold 
the general ideas involved in the position of Maimonides as well as 
in the arguments of his adversaries. 

The general idea underlying Maimonides’ conception can be derived 
from his definition of prophecy: ‘The real essence of prophecy’, he 

' This apologia is lost, but for a few quotations in the pamphlet of Zerahyah 
b. Shealti’el of Rome; cp. Ozar Nehmad, ii. 124. 

* Ozar Nehmad, ii. 128. Zerahyah has no difficulty in showing how far all 
this is removed from Maimonides’ true conception. 

3 Summa Theologiae, i, q. 51, art. 2 ad 3%", On Hillel of Verona’s acquaint- 
ance with Thomas Aquinas’ writings cp. J. Guttmann, Die Philosophie des 
Judentums, Miinchen, 1933, p. 215, and my note in Tarbiz, vii. 372. 

* Ozar Nehmad, ii. 134. 
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writes, ‘is an emanation flowing from God, through the active 
intellect, first upon the rational faculty and subsequently upon the 
imaginative faculty. It is the highest state of mankind and the highest 
perfection of which the human species is capable. This highest per- 
fection of the imaginative faculty is by no means attainable by everyone. 
It is not attained through perfection in speculative (theoretical) sciences, 
nor through excellence of moral qualities, were they the best and the 
most perfect, unless the greatest possible perfection of the imaginative 
faculty in its innate originality is joined with them.’ This definition, 
stripped of its antiquated philosophical terminology, amounts to a 
description of prophecy as a product of the creative imagination and 
of the prophet as an original poetical genius. His creations, ‘pro- 
phetical visions or dreams’, have an artistic though not ‘historical’ 
truth and reality, and the mention of an angel in connexion with 
them serves only to indicate their peculiar ‘ phantastical’ nature. 
For the first time in the history of philosophy, as far as I am aware, 
the creative imagination is here recognized as an autonomous province 
of the human mind, and it has been assigried a proper place in 
Maimonides’ creative monistic philosophy.’ 

The position of Maimonides’ opponents who maintained that the 
accounts of the Bible represent the true historical reality, res gestae, 
is, on the contrary, based on a dualistic conception of the universe. 
Reality is considered as composed of spirit and matter, and spirit as 
the agent who uses matter as an instrument and an object of his 
designs. The activity of the angel in the material world exemplifies 
this general relation of spirit and matter in the universe, and it is 
defined in terms reflecting the relation of man’s practical activity to 
its object.s This dualistic conception of the world is characterized 
by a disregard for the creative powers of man, and, though elaborated 
in a complex metaphysical system, only embodies the effort to 
rationalize and systematize the pragmatical attitude of the mind. 

Thus the conflict between Faith and Reason in the thirteenth 
century resolves itself, at least in this instance of the joint opposition 


* Guide, ii, ch. 36, p. 77b. 

* This meaning of Maimonides’ theory of prophecy has escaped all those 
who have dealt with it. The modern trend of his philosophy is well in 
accordance with it. Cp. my paper in Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, 
xvi (1935), vol. iii, fase. 2. 

3 Cp. Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles, iii, ch. 103: ‘Considerandum 
tamen est, quod quum res aliquas naturales vel angeli vel daemones adhibent 
ad determinatos effectus, utuntur eis quasi instrumentibus quibusdam. .. . 
Conveniens est igitur quod ex ipsis rebus naturalibus proveniant aliqui 
altiores effectus ex hoc quod spirituales substantiae eis utuntur quasi instru- 
mentis quibusdam.’ 
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of Christian and Jewish orthodoxy to Maimonides, into the conflict 
between two different conceptions of philosophy, or, one might even 
say, of religion: one based on the pragmatical, the other on the 
creative conception of the human mind. The common outlook of 
Jewish and Christian orthodoxy has therefore a natural and universal 
basis, but (and this is the essential point) it was only the Christian 
universities that erected on this basis an imposing theological and 
philosophical system, in which the confines between religion and 
philosophy were drawn and the contents of each of them strictly 
defined. This definition of religion, of which the belief in the literal 
meaning of the biblical texts formed an integral part, was finally 
considered to be alone orthodox. The Jews, living in the spiritual 
environment of the universities, borrowed these conceptions and 
applied them to their own religious system. 

In fact it is clear that the Jewish opponents of Maimonides were 
conscious of combating a conception of religion different from their 
own. The adherents of Maimonides are accused of ‘abandoning 
religion’, and it is conceded that Maimonides’ theories ‘strengthen 
the roots but cut off the branches of religion’. 

The influence of Christian theological conceptions can be traced 
also in Jewish social institutions of the thirteenth century. The 
metaphysical dualism of spirit and matter, and its theological counter- 
part of the dualism of the supernatural and the natural, led to a 
differentiation of functions in the Christian society and to the separa- 
tion of the divine from the layman. Among the Jews also the hitherto 
honourable title of ‘Rab, Rabbi’ receives in the thirteenth century 
the connotation of ‘theologian’ in contrast to natural scientist and 
philosopher. The earliest instance of this use is contained in Hillel 
of Verona’s treatise The Rewards of the Soul. But another instance, 
though considerably later, has a special interest for us. Shem Tob 
b. Joseph (fifteenth century), commenting on the Guide, iii, ch. 51, 
observes: ‘Many learned ‘“Rabbanim” (= theologians) have said 
that Maimonides did not write this chapter, and the best thing is to 
burn it because he states there . . . that philosophers studying physics 
and metaphysics belonged to a higher order than those who study 
religion (torah).’* The objection raised here against Maimonides, 


‘nt Sy OMDW. This expression is usually interpreted as meaning the 
negligence of religious prescriptions. But in Jewish communities in the 
Middle Ages such negligence was an offence punishable in Jewish courts, and 
would hardly have been an occasion for a battle of ideas. 

* Cp. H. Graetz, Geschichte der Fuden, 3rd ed. (1894), vii. 29, n. 2. 

3 Cp, my note in Tarbiz, vii. 374. 

4 Cp. the edition of the Guide with commentaries, Venice 1551, fol. 180 b. 
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who had exalted in that chapter the position of the philosopher, is 
but an echo of the condemnation at Paris in 1277 of the proposition, 
‘Quod non est excellentior status quam vacare philosophiae’. It was 
not clear hitherto against whom this condemnation was directed.’ 
There is now ample evidence to show that Maimonides, no less than 
Averroes, caused the intellectual ferment of the thirteenth century ; 
hence the condemnation of his writings. 

The impact of the Christian theological system, which was by that 
time fully developed, reacted upon the Jews and created among them 
the ‘orthodox’ current which produced and fostered throughout its 
prolonged course the struggle against Maimonides. In its essence, 
however, this was not a conflict between religion and philosophy but 
between two different conceptions of religion and philosophy. 

J. L. TE1cHER 


* M. Grabmann, in Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss. 1924, 2 Abhand., 
P. 41, suggests that this condemnation was directed against the type of philo- 
sophy represented by Boetius of Dacia in his De summo bono. But the conscious 
and expressed opposition of the ideals of the philosopher to those of the 
theologian which we find in Maimonides is lacking there. 


CORRIGENDA 


Vol XLII, p. 69, 1. 15, for Hn NION NION read 
NON Hn x TON 


Vol. XLII, p. 177, lL. 26, for asa read <ia~a 
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The Book of Isaiah translated from a critically revised Hebrew text 
with commentary, vol. i (chaps. i-xxxix), by E. J. Kissane. Pp. lxiv+ 
426. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1941. 21s. 


Tuis is an important and original commentary on the first part of 
the Book of Isaiah, on a scale not hitherto attained in Catholic work 
in English. Besides a general introduction to the whole, each section 
contains a brief special introduction, dealing with contents, unity, 
and authorship, followed by a translation, to which brief textual notes 
are appended, and a commentary. Dr. Kissane is relatively sparing 
in emendation, and often has the support of one or more of the 
Versions. Not seldom, however, he does not present his reasons for 
a particular emendation, or record the fact or the source of his bor- 
rowing, if it is not his own. 

The originality of the work lies in its insistence on the almost 
complete unity and authenticity of the whoie, and in the metrical 
theory on which the justification of this view in no small measure 
rests. It may be said at once, and that without detracting from the 
value and stimulating quality of Dr. Kissane’s work, that the author 
is not likely to be widely followed here. He deals frequently and 
severely with the late Professor G. B. Gray’s commentary, but not 
always so effectively as he supposes. Thus, the view that these 
chapters contain many fragments of non-Isaianic material is criticized 
(p. xxviii) on the ground that it presupposes a lack of respect for the 
text, which is at variance with the testimony of Josephus. ‘Is it 
likely’, asks Dr. Kissane, ‘that a century or two earlier the attitude 
was so different that an anonymous writer could take a fragment of 
Isaiah’s prophecies, and after combining it with other fragments .. . 
have the whole accepted as the authentic work of Isaiah? When we 
consider how jealously they cherished such tiny fragments as the 
prophecies of Obadiah and Joel, is it likely that they would have 
been less careful regarding the remnants of the work of . . . Isaiah ?’ 
The reference to Obadiah sufficiently exposes the hollowness of the 
argument. For much of the book of Obadiah is also attributed to 
Jeremiah, just as another oracle is ascribed to both Isaiah and Micah, 
showing that traditions of authorship were not always so jealously 
guarded as Dr. Kissane supposes. The process which he declares 
to be ‘inherently improbable’ is thus incontestably demonstrated in 


some cases, and cannot therefore be excluded on a priori grounds 
elsewhere. 


Similarly, Dr. Kissane objects to Gray’s use of the argument of 
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language and style (pp. xxx f.) as inherently unsound, but on p. xxxv 
he argues for the deletion of some passages as additions on the ground 
that the manner in which Isaiah expresses their ideas is different. 
This is to apply a canon that he would deny to others. 

Again, in order to defend his ascription of chapters xiii, xiv to 
Isaiah, he is compelled to emend Babylon to Nineveh, and Chaldaeans 
to Assyrians in xiii. 19, and similarly in three other places. Further 
he looses chap. xxxiv from Edom by reading man for Edom in verse 5, 
and deleting the end of verse 6. By similar methods Torrey looses 
Deutero-Isaiah from the exilic age, to make it a post-exilic work, 
and Duhm places Habakkuk in the Greek period. The general caution 
of Dr. Kissane in making emendations thus gives place to the greatest 
boldness, when the text does not accord with his theory. This is to 
treat his own theory with greater respect than the text. For no 
evidence is offered in support of the readings proposed. 

Metrically, Dr. Kissane’s work is dominated by a strophic theory, 
which is assumed but not defended. He says: ‘If this view of the 
strophic arrangement of Isaiah is correct, its importance for the 
criticism and for the interpretation of the text is simply incalculable.’ 
It might have been expected that so important an instrument of 
criticism would have been adequately justified by solid arguments 
before being made to carry the weight which Dr. Kissane imposes 
on it. He holds that the book is divided into long poems, which are 
arranged in strophes containing an equal number of lines, save that 
tristichs are frequently substituted for distichs. The superficial 
impressiveness of this arrangement vanishes when the lines are 
examined, and it is found that their length is often determined by 
the necessity to conform to Dr. Kissane’s view of their number. It 
is generally agreed that no rigid uniformity of line marks Hebrew 
poetry, and that variety is gained by catalexis or hypercatalexis, 
whether single or double, and by the moving of the caesura. But 
Dr. Kissane goes far beyond this, and assumes that passages which 
are dominantly 3:3 and passages which are dominantly 3:2 may 
belong to the same poem. This is a thesis which requires to be 
substantiated, and not merely stated. Gray, who published the most 
important study of Hebrew prosody which has appeared in English 
during the present century, did not base himself on metrical assump- 
tions which he did not adequately defend, and his work cannot be 
overthrown by a less exacting study. Nor is it likely that the modern 
study of the compilation of the prophetic books, to which considerable 
attention has been paid since Gray’s day—notably by T. H. Robinson 
in this country—will be overthrown by what is at bottom an un- 
substantiated metrical hypothesis. H. H, Row.ey 
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The Fews and Fudaism during the Greek Period, by W.O. E. OESTERLEY, 
D.D., Litt.D. Pp. 307. London: S.P.C.K., 1941. 10s. 6d. 


VALUABLE books have been written in recent years in French and 
German on the Judaism of the last centuries before the Christian era 
and in New Testament times, and valuable contributions have been 
made in English to various points in this field of study, such as those 
made by Israel Abrahams and Claude Montefiore and Professor A. 
Biichler, and by Dr. Oesterley himself in previous writings ; but what 
was probably wanted was a general survey in English, covering the 
field as a whole and embodying the results of French and German 
research, a survey somewhat more extensive than the excellent little 
volume by Box in the ‘Clarendon Bible’. Such a book Dr. Oesterley 
gives us in the present volume. It does not perhaps contain much 
that is new to students already familiar with the field, but it puts 
together in a convenient form for the intelligent man without specialist 
knowledge the facts which are now regarded by scholars as pretty 
well established. Dr. Oesterley was particularly qualified for such 
a task by his wide erudition in the field and his sober judgement. 
The subject after all is one of concern not only to specialist students 
of theology or history but to all intelligent Christians who want to 
understand the milieu in which Jesus lived and worked. It is easy 
for ideas regarding primitive Christianity to get a certain popular 
vogue which any real knowledge of the subject shows to be absurd, 
such as the supposed derivation of Christianity from Essenism, which 
Dr. Oesterley rightly dismisses as quite incompatible with what we 
know of the Essenes. 

If, in what follows, I point to various statements in the book which 
appear to me wrong or questionable, it must not be thought that the 
bulk of the statements in the book appear to me other than admirable. 
It is the few statements which seem to call for correction or re- 
consideration that provoke comment. 

On page 11 a statement from another book, referring to the death 
of Antiochus III in Elymais, is quoted as saying ‘'The tidings came 
back to Antiochus (Epiphanes)’. This is nonsense; Antiochus Epi- 
phanes was at that time a boy, a hostage in Rome. The statement in 
the book quoted was ‘The tidings came back to Antioch’. 

Page 13. Cleopatra, the mother of Seleucus V, was not one of the 
wives of Ptolemy Physcon; she had been the wife first of Alexander 
Balas and then of Demetrius II. It was her mother and her sister, 
called also, both of them, Cleopatra, who were wives of Ptolemy 
Physcon. Cleopatra, queen of Syria, was Ptolemy Physcon’s niece, 
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step-daughter, and sister-in-law. Some confusion in regard to these 
Ptolemaic family entanglements is pardonable. 

Page 25. The date for the desecration of the Altar is given as 
168 B.c. This was generally given as the date before the examination 
of the chronology by W. Kolbe, which has shown, I believe, that the 
year was probably 167 B.c. One gathers that Dr. Oesterley gives 
the older date by pure inadvertence, not that he has considered 
Kolbe’s arguments and rejected them, because, when he comes to 
give the date for the Re-dedication, three years after the desecration, 
he gives Kolbe’s date, 164 (p. 28), which, if the date given for the 
desecration was right, would make the interval four years, not three. 

Page 44. The statements about inspired scripture seem to me to 
require some qualification. It is no doubt true that the Jewish Canon 
was not definitely fixed, as we have it, till towards the end of the first 
century A.D., but at a much earlier date some collection of books 
must have been regarded as standing on a higher plane than all other 
books and verbally inspired. Philo believed that every minute particle 
in the Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch was of Divine authority: 
he cannot have believed this of any books outside a small group. 

Page 67. Is it true that when the Pharisees disapproved of Jesus’ 
healing on the Sabbath day, they were ‘going against their own 
teachers’? In the cases recorded there was no ‘ danger to life’. Had 
there been, the healing would have been sanctioned by the Mishna, 
but a man with a withered hand might surely have waited till another 
day without danger to his life. In regard to the distinction which 
Jesus seems to make between the written Law and the oral Law, 
there is really a difficulty upon which one wishes that Dr. Oesterley 
had thrown some light. Can we to-day regard all the written Law of 
the Pentateuch as Divinely inspired and all the oral Law as a worthless 
addition? In some cases the oral Law seems to have brought benefi- 
cent mitigation of the written enactments. 

Page 71. The evidence which Dr. Oesterley adduces for his state- 
ment that the Apocalyptists were oral teachers as well as writers does 
not seem apposite. When the author of 4 Esdras describes colloquies 
with the people he is surely not writing of himself, but it is part of 
the fiction by which the book pretends to be the utterance of Ezra the 
Scribe, centuries before, and to give Ezra’s experience in intercourse 
with the people of his day. 

Pages 88-91. In the account of Zoroastrianism, it should have 
been made clear that the scheme of ages does not seem to have been 
part of the teaching of Zarathushtra himself, but to have been framed 
later. So far as I know, the earliest certain evidence of a scheme of 
ages in Zoroastrianism is the quotation given by Plutarch from the 
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Greek historian Theopompus, which takes it back to the fourth 
century B.c.—before the time of the Jewish Apocalypses. When 
Dr. Oesterley says that ‘there are no signs of Persian influence in 
post-exilic Biblical books’ he is in direct opposition to A. von Gall, 
who maintains that the eschatological hope put forward by Second 
Isaiah was due to Persian influence. Von Gall’s book (BaowAeia roi 
cod) deserves, I think, consideration. It seems to me to prove that 
the idea of a Divine kingdom as the termination of human history 
was not found among the nations surrounding Israel except among the 
Zoroastrian Persians. Dr. Oesterley seems still to hold the view that 
it can be found among Egyptians and Babylonians (p. 141). It seems 
not to be true that the return of the Golden Age was ‘confidently 
looked for’ (p. 121) by the nations of the ancient world generally. 

Page 154. I do not think that Dr. Oesterley gives any substantial 
ground for thinking that when the writer of Daniel symbolized the 
coming kingdom of the saints by the figure of a Man coming from 
heaven he must have expected an individual ‘real Ruler’ any more 
than he supposed his people in the past to have been governed by an 
individual lion, bear, and leopard coming up from the sea. 

Page 182. The only ground for saying that the author of Psalm Ixxiii 
expected a life beyond death is the phrase translated ‘and afterward 
wilt take me to glory’. But the real translation of the Hebrew, as 
Dr. Oesterley must well know, is ‘And wilt take me after glory’, 
which, of course, is meaningless. The Hebrew is obviously corrupt. 
Whether the original phrase contained any reference to a life beyond 
death must be exceedingly doubtful. 

Page 198. The phrase ‘So also in Christ shall all be made alive’ 
can hardly be understood as referring to a resurrection of the evil as 
well as of the righteous. An evil man raised again for condemnation 
could not well be spoken of as ‘ made alive in Christ’. If the phrase 
means literally alJ men it must imply a belief, not simply in universal 
resurrection, but in universal salvation. Otherwise ‘all’ must be 
understood to mean ‘all those who are saved’, and would say nothing 
about those who are not: all those who are made alive are made 
alive in Christ. 

Page 207. Dr. Oesterley explains the plural dpyvepeis as meaning 
the two or three persons who had temporarily held the office of High- 
priest. But the references in the New Testament would appear to 
indicate a much larger class, comparable to the other classes of Scribes 
and Elders. Schiirer explains the term by the theory that there were 
a limited number of priestly families from which a High-priest might 
be taken: the priests belonging to one or other of these families were 


all included under the term and possessed certain privileges and 
XLII G 
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authority. W. Bauer in his Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch zu den 
Schriften des N.T. agrees with this view. Our English Bibles are 
therefore right in translating the term ‘chief priests’, as distinguished 
from the single ‘ High-priest’, although in the original the word for 
‘High-priest’ and for ‘ chief priest’ is the same. 

Page 223. I am puzzled by Dr. Oesterley’s saying that in Hebrew 
‘to repent” and ‘‘to make confession” have both the same root, 
shib, ‘to turn”’. The regular word for ‘to make confession’ in 
Hebrew is 77IN7I, quite a different root. 

Page 228. ‘The term Sdpherim was never applied to those whose 
concern it was to be occupied with the Law.’ A reference is made to 
‘the false pen of the Sépherim’ in Jeremiah viii. But in that passage 
it is precisely the Law which is in question, and Duhm uses it as 
evidence that already at the time when it was written a class of 
Schriftgelehrte existed, whose pens were occupied with the Law. 

Page 238. I doubt whether the resemblances between passages of 
St. Paul and Wisdom prove that St. Paul was drawing on that book, 
although it is quite possible that he was acquainted with it. This 
argument, which makes resemblances between two different ancient 
books a proof that one was drawing from the other, continually forgets 
that beside the ancient writings we possess there were thousands 
which have perished, and it is often possible that passages resembling 
each other in two ancient writings are derived from a common lost 
source. The elements common to St. Paul and to Wisdom may well 
represent ideas and language current in a large Jewish apologetic 
literature in the background. 

Page 248. The conjecture which connects the opposition of the 
Pharisees to the Sadducees with a supposed opposition which the 
priestly families who traced their line to Ithamar the son of Aaron 
kept up against the Sons of Zadok, who had been given the first place 
by Solomon, seems to me to rest on very shadowy foundations. I see 
no ground given for supposing that any claim of the Sons of Ithamar 
to precedence continued to the Greek period, or that the Zadokite 
priests were lax in their observance of the Law, or that there was any 
connexion between the Sons of Ithamar and Pharisaic orthodoxy. 

Page 270. It is quite possible that the idea of seven Archangels 
was connected with the seven Ameshaspentas in Zoroastrianism. But 
the names of the seven Jewish Archangels can hardly be said to 
correspond with the Ameshaspentas, whose names bear no resemblance 
to those of Michael, Gabriel, and the other five. 

Pages 291-3. Dr. Oesterley’s position in regard to the existence 
of demons seems to be that half-way rationalism, which appears to 
me less logical than either the whole-way rationalism which denies 
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the existence of spiritual beings altogether, other than those in the 
bodies we know, or the traditional Christian view which holds that 
the unseen world contains bad spirits as well as good ones. Of course 
in primitive stages of culture fantastic ideas have been connected with 
demons, as the agents in disease, as well as with the future life. Such 
ideas would be no more a reason for denying the existence of evil 
spirits than they are for denying the reality of a future life. What 
ground is there for saying that ‘belief in demons is the outcome of 
a dualistic conception which is ultimately a denial of true monotheism’, 
which would not also be a ground for saying that the existence of 
evil men is incompatible with true monotheism? Dr. Oesterley is 
anxious to relieve our Lord of utterances affirming the existence 
of evil spirits, but I do not think he is successful. He says that the 
crucial words ‘ Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man’ occur 
only in Mark v. 8, and are not found in the parallel passages of 
Matthew or Luke. But he has looked too hastily ; they are also found 
in Luke viii. 29, only in oratio obliqua. It is hardly correct to say 
that in Mark iii. 23-6 Satan is mentioned ‘in place of demons’ (as if 
the existence of Satan were something easier to believe than the 
existence of a plurality of evil spirits!). Satan is mentioned as the 
head of an organized ‘kingdom’ which can be understood only to 
mean a host of demons. Nowhere in our Gospels is a conception 
found nearer to the Zoroastrian one of Ahriman with the host of 
demons under his command, and there are no words attributed to 
Jesus whose authenticity is more strongly supported, for they are one 
of the few cases in which we have definite evidence of a consensus 
between Mark and Q. 

The Bibliography at the end is in some ways odd. One recognizes 
that it could not attempt to give more than some of the relevant litera- 
ture, but if it could find room for the fantastic book of Aptowitzer on 
the Parteipolitik der Hasmonderzeit and the highly speculative con- 
tribution of Gressmann, it is strange that it should omit the treat- 
ment of Jewish history in this period by the leading ancient historian, 
Eduard Meyer, in his Ursprung und Anfdnge, and our main repository 
of documentary material bearing on the Judaism of New Testament 
times, the Commentary of Strack and Billerbeck. - E>wyn Bevan 


Nouum Testamentum Graece sec. Textum Westcotto-Hortianum : 
Euangelium sec. Matthaeum.... Edidit S.C. E. Lecc. Oxonii: 
E Typographeo Clarendoniano, MCMXL. 25s. 


THE publication of the first volume of this most elaborate edition of 
the New Testament in Greek raised in the minds of many scholars 
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doubts and misgivings which the appearance of the second volume 
does nothing to allay. Before the printing of the third Gospel is taken 
in hand there are questions which imperatively demand an answer, 
questions concerning both the plan of the undertaking and its execu- 
tion. A work of this magnitude is not, indeed cannot be, produced 
without receiving considerable subsidies from trust funds as well as 
a high price from the purchaser. Both those who provide the sub- 
ventions and those who buy the finished article are entitled to value 
for their money, and all the artistic excellence of Clarendon Press 
typography will not compensate if the work is ill planned and the 
execution faulty. 

But first things must come first, and the immediate duty of the 
reviewer is to express grateful admiration of the unstinted zeal and 
devotion of the one man who has carried the whole burden on his 
own shoulders and fully earned whatever credit is due to the editor 
of two such volumes as this and the companion Gospel according to 
St. Mark. Mr. Legg has undertaken a task that might well daunt the 
stoutest heart and has laboured at it with a steadfastness that com- 
mands the highest admiration. 

The second and equally clear duty of a candid reviewer is to face 
the urgent questions about plan and execution; and it may as well 
be said plainly at the outset that the task which Mr. Legg has under- 
taken is completely beyond his strength, or indeed that of any indi- 
vidual. No one man can be expected to master the vast mass of 
material confronting the editor of the Greek New Testament, and 
no single pair of eyes should be set the terrible task of reading the 
proofs of the apparatus. Mr. Legg has essayed to do the job single- 
handed, and has proved with immense labour and at considerable 
expense that it cannot be done that way. 

The plan—and I defer for the moment the discussion of its merits 
and demerits—of what has come to be known as the ‘ New Tischendorf’ 
does not allow Mr. Legg the luxury of a text of his own. His job is 
to compile an apparatus to the sixty-year-old edition of Westcott and 
Hort. Accordingly completeness and accuracy are the virtues for 
which we must look. The apparatus is disappointing in respect of 
both. 

The most serious defects are in the field of the Patristic citations. 
The catalogue of Scriptores Ecclesiastici in the Elenchus Siglorum has 
some astonishing omissions, as the following list—for which absolute 
completeness is not claimed—will show: Ambrose, Ambrosiaster, 
Arnobius the Younger, Athanasius, Athenagoras, Chromatius, Chry- 
sostom, Clem. Rom., Ps. Clement, Cosmas Indicopleustes, Didache, 
Didascalia, Eustathius, Gaudentius, Gregory of Nyssa, Heracleon, 
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Hermas, Ignatius, Isidore of Pelusium, Juvencus, Lactantius, Maximus 
of Turin, Novatian, Palladius, Pelagius, Peter of Laodicea, Polycarp, 
Tyconius, Vigilius of Thapsus, all the ‘apocrypha’, ‘opus imper- 
fectum’. The selection of Fathers for inclusion in the list of witnesses 
appears to be quite arbitrary. The treatment of those that are in- 
cluded is equally arbitrary : sometimes they are cited, sometimes not ; 
and there does not seem to be any rule to determine which it is to 
be. For example, Souter names six Fathers who support the insertion 
of xvii. 21; the old Tischendorf gives five, the ‘New Tischendorf’ 
has only one. 

When a Father is cited, his evidence is not always given completely 
or correctly. In vii. 22 f., for instance, Cyprian is not named among 
the supporters of mihi dicent (nor is k). He is cited for in tuo nomine 
(three times), but the evidence of Ps. Cyp ad Nou. viii for the same 
reading is not mentioned (unless it be included under the symbol 
Cyp), nor is that of Ps. Cyp de Rebapt. vii for a different reading. 
The reading uirtutes magnas (k, Cyp, Ps. Cyp de Rebapt.) is not 
mentioned, In vii. 23 Cyp is cited for the reading non: actually Cyp 
and Ps. Cyp de Rebapt. read nunquam, while non is the reading of 
Ps. Cyp ad Nou. And this does not complete the tale of the correc- 
tions necessary in the two verses. In xxviii. 19 Eusebius is cited for 
the omission of ovy, but his remarkable and much discussed reading 
pabnrevoate mavta ta «Ovn ev Tw ovopart pou didacKovtes is not 
mentioned. 

Again, there is a failure to take account of the results of Patristic 
research. Thus anything printed in Hartel’s edition of Cyprian is 
cited as Cyp, whether it be Cyprian’s own or the work of someone 
else. At xix. 5 ‘Cyp’ appears, and the symbol covers the de Bono 
Pudicitiae, a writing certainly not by Cyprian, and now plausibly 
attributed to Novatian. At vi. 23 ‘Cyp’ means the de xii Abusiuis 
Saeculi, a seventh-century Irish production, At xii. 25 Epiphanius 
is cited, but there is nothing to indicate that the readings given under 
‘Epiph’ are in fact those of the second-century Gnostic Ptolemaeus, 
from whose Epistle to Flora Epiphanius is quoting. Elsewhere (xv. 
3-9 for example) the evidence of Ptolemaeus is not given at all. 

Where the evidence is given one cannot be certain that it is reliable. 
For example, in iii. 8, Tertullian is quoted for the reading facite 
dignos paenitentiae fructus. According to Sanday and Turner (N.T. 
Sancti Irenaei, p. 4) he uses the phrase four times: in two cases he 
has fructum, and in three out of the four he is for the omission of 
dignos. 

The treatment of the Versions is also unsatisfactory. The list in 
the Elenchus mentions Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Georgian, Ethiopic, and 
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Armenian. Some minor Oriental versions are missing, probably with 
no very great detriment to the completeness of the apparatus, but 
one regrets the absence of the Gothic. In the treatment of those that 
are cited there are unaccountable omissions. As a sample I take the 
Syriac evidence in the short pericope xvii. 24-7. In ver. 24 the order 
evrav tw ITerpw is supported by Syr. sin. and Syr. hier. as well as by 
the authorities noted by Mr. Legg. Accordingly Syr. sin. must be 
removed from the supporters of evrav avrw. Both Syr. sin. and Syr. 
cur. read o S:SacKados gov. In ver. 25 Syr. hier. is to be added to 
the supporters of cum intrasset, and one manuscript of this version 
goes with Syr. sin. in reading ‘his house’. In ver. 26 Syr. hier. 
supports N in the reading o Se «¢n azo twv adAorpwyv. In ver. 27 
Syr. sin. reads wopevOers Bade ayxiorpov evs Padaccay. 

On the Latin side one cannot feel confident that the readings of 
the O.L. manuscripts are completely or accurately reported. In the 
first fifteen verses of chapter xiii a comparison with the IJtala of 
Jiilicher-Matzkow (1938) reveals over thirty discrepancies, and where 
I have been able to take the evidence of a third authority, it has 
confirmed Jiilicher-Matzkow against Mr. Legg. In iii. 7-10 I have 
noted the following points: ver. 9 autem for yap is the reading of k; 
for Svvara: abfkm and Iren. lat. have potens est (Lucifer: potens sit), 
and Clem. Al. has dvvaros. In ver. 10 k is to be added to the Latin 
authorities for n5y S¢ without addition, and Iren. to the Greek. 

Other defects are the omission of the readings of the ‘Hebrew’ 
text known to Jerome and quoted by him, and also of reports about 
the readings of ro "Iovdaixdv. 

When we turn to the Greek manuscripts, there is a distinct im- 
provement. The proportion of errors in this part of the apparatus is 
much lower than for the Fathers and Versions, though unhappily 
there are still enough to undermine our confidence in the apparatus 
as a whole. A comparison with the facsimile of W in chapter xii 
reveals the following. Verse 1, W should be added to the supporters 
of rovs oraxyvas; ver. 14, W omits efeAPovres; ver. 18, W reads 
nvdoxncev. The page of & containing xiii. 16-41 has two disagree- 
ments with the apparatus : N supports the reading tw xa:pw in ver. 30, 
and in ver. 39 it seems clear that what N* omitted was Oepiopos . . . 
ot Se (by homoeoarcton). In xxi. 1 ByPdayn is given as the reading 
of N* and Ba@cdayn as that of N*. These are the readings of 2° 
and 2* respectively: N has Bnbcdayn uncorrected (Cronin, Codex 
Purpureus Petropolitanus, pp. xlvi and 22). In xxi. 17 2 is to be added 
to the supporters of xaraA:rwwv. At xxiii. 4 the list of manuscripts 
reading yap lacks 0107. The Vienna fragment of P* is not noticed. 
There is no need to multiply instances. The tragic thing is that 
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while the errors may represent a comparatively small proportion of 
the total number of readings given in the apparatus, the proportion 
is large enough to destroy our faith in Mr. Legg’s two volumes. 
It is a sad thing to have to say, but it must be said, that the work 
had better be done over again from the beginning. 

This conclusion is fortified by a consideration of the plan on which 
Mr. Legg has been working. This is unsatisfactory in many ways, 
and even if the two volumes now before us were a great deal better 
than they are in respect of accuracy and completeness, it would still 
be necessary to ask whether it should not be considerably revised 
before further volumes are published. As things are it does not seem 
too much to ask that the entire scheme be subjected to thorough 
reconsideration and, if necessary, drastic revision forthwith. What 
follows is an attempt to make some constructive suggestions for the 
use of those responsible for any decisions about the future of the 
enterprise. 

One cannot escape the impression, which deepens as one gets to 
know the work better, that the whole thing as at present conceived 
and executed is a makeshift; and at this time of day scholars have 
neither the time nor the money to spend on makeshifts. The text 
printed at the head of the page is the sixty-year-old recension of 
Westcott and Hort. It is not irrelevant to point out that I already 
have three copies of this edition and could get more if I needed them. 
To set it up again is to waste time and money, and, what is worse, 
to use up precious space on every page, space which could have been 
far more usefully employed in giving quotations from early Patristic 
sources or for printing in extenso the evidence of papyri, which are 
often so mutilated that the ordinary apparatus cannot give a true 
picture of their contents. The justification for using W-H is given 
in the preface to Mark, where the owners of the copyright are thanked 
‘quod textum sine dubio optimum post hominum memoriam con- 
structum nobis utendum permiserunt’. That W-H was the best 
text when it was published sixty years ago nobody is likely to dispute ; 
that it is still the best text in existence is doubtless true; that it is 
the best text that could be produced at the present day is, to say the 
least, improbable. Any really competent New Testament scholar 
ought to be able to sit down and produce a better text than Westcott 
and Hort, not because he has greater learning or sounder judgement 
than those great men—of course he has not—but simply because he 
has at his disposal, if he cares to use it, the accumulated result of 
sixty years of further discovery and study. If it was necessary, as 
I do not think it was, to have a modern critical text at the head 
of the page, then the attempt should have been made to produce one 
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that would reflect the progress that has been made since W-H was 
published. 

But is it really necessary to have a modern critical text above the 
apparatus? Is it not time we took seriously the fact that the New 
Testament is not on the same footing as the other literary remains 
of the Graeco-Roman world? For most classical texts manuscript 
evidence is so scanty that every editor can afford to have an apparatus. 
The N.T. has a great mass of manuscripts, a number of important 
versions each with its own array of manuscripts, and a formidable 
body of Patristic quotations also with manuscript variants. A full 
presentation of the essential matter in this collection means that a few 
lines of text float on an ocean of apparatus. If, now, we are to have 
a critical text, that text must be revised from time to time, and every 
revision of the text means corresponding changes in the apparatus, 
and every such alteration introduces fresh possibilities of error. 
When evidence collected for von Soden’s edition and stated in his 
own peculiar notation with reference to his own text, has to be trans- 
lated into normal notation and adapted to the text of Hort, we may 
well wonder what standard of accuracy we have any right to hope 
for. I say nothing of the prodigious waste of time and strength 
involved in maintaining what may be called the Tischendorf tradition. 
There is a good case to be made for the view that the production of 
critical texts is a separate and distinct enterprise, which ought never 
to be mixed up with the business of presenting the textual materials, 
and that the proper accompaniment of a recension of the text is not 
an apparatus but a textual commentary. In other words the right 
model is Hort rather than Tischendorf. The business of framing and 
maintaining the apparatus, with which all critical editors have to 
work, is a special task with its own problems, its own technique, and 
its own peculiar demands upon the people who undertake the task. 
The apparatus is not part of a critical text: it is something which 
must exist before the critical text, something without which a critical 
text is impossible. The apparatus is just a set of collations scientifi- 
cally sifted and arranged for the use of critical editors. That being 
so, the first essential is to produce an apparatus which can be the 
standard presentation of the evidence, intelligible to all, usable by all, 
capable of being supplemented from time to time as new evidence 
accumulates, and immune from any alteration except for the correction 
of errors. Such an apparatus is not possible without a single standard 
text as the basis for all collations, and the first essential towards 
clearing up the present chaos is that N.T. scholars should recognize 
this fundamental necessity and take the appropriate action. As things 
are we are in much the same position as geographers would be, if 
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instead of taking contours from sea-level they were condemned to 
measure them as so many feet or metres above or below the political 
frontiers of the various countries, with the consequent necessity of re- 
drawing all contours after every war. What is most needed in N.T. 
textual criticism is a collating base that will stay put amidst all the 
changes of critical opinion, making it possible to present the evidence 
completely, impartially, and correctly. 

Such a standard text must meet two requirements : 

(a) It must be old enough to be in no danger of becoming out of 
date. (W-H at the age of sixty is too old and not old enough.) 

(6) It must, if possible, be a suitable base not only for collation 
but also for research into the early history of the text. 

These considerations seem to lead straight to the recension which 
established itself as the accepted text of the Byzantine Church, a text 
which in its earliest form may go back to the beginning of the fourth 
century. The establishment of this text should not be an excessively 
difficult matter, and, once established, it would have certain solid 
advantages. First, for the purposes of research, being as old as it is 
it would be in no danger of becoming obsolete, and representing 
a definite stage in the early history of the text, it would provide a 
good spring-board for the plunge into the turbulent waters of the 
history of the text in the first three centuries. Secondly for the con- 
struction of the apparatus, it would save a great deal of space and 
make it fairly certain that the variants that appeared in the apparatus 
were really significant. 

The preparation of this text should therefore be the first task. 
It might well be accompanied by its own apparatus, which would 
give the evidence on which the text was based, that is, the cream of 
the Byzantine textual material. 

Once this has been done, it will be possible to proceed to the 
second part of the task: the accurate collation and scientific grouping 
of the pre-Byzantine materials. Here the first enormous advantage of 
the standard Byzantine text would at once appear, for it would be 
possible to enlist the aid of scholars everywhere and to furnish them 
with identical tools for their work. Moreover their collations would 
be ready for immediate incorporation in the apparatus without the 
necessity of being adapted to some new text. This is a matter of no 
small importance, for it is clear that the work will have to be parcelled 
out. No one man can hope to deal with the masses of material. It 
must be done by experts in various specialized fields, and even by 
teams of experts. There is more than enough work for one scholar 
in the Syriac versions alone, and the adequate treatment of the early 
Patristic evidence could occupy a whole team of experts. Some of it 
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is already done and could be used almost at once: other earlier work 
would need revision. One thing must be done: full account must 
be taken of the results of Patristic research. Thus the symbol Cyp 
can only be used for works whose authenticity is established beyond 
reasonable doubt, and not for anything and everything ever attributed 
to Cyprian. 

The materials collected and sifted, it would be possible to proceed 
to the publication of Part 2 of the work, the pre-Byzantine readings. 
By making this a separate publication it would be possible to find 
more space for verbatim quotation from early Fathers and from 
fragmentary papyri. It may well seem desirable that this part of the 
work should give information about the readings adopted by the 
principal critical editors in modern times. Whether this should be 
done in Tischendorf’s way by giving the editor’s name at the head 
of the list of authorities on whose support he relies, or in the way 
adopted by Ropes in vol. iii of the Beginnings of Christianity by 
having a small apparatus specially for the editors, is a matter which 
we need not stay to determine here. 

Certain rules are essential for the good onthe. of the enterprise. 
(1) A great deal more information will be wanted than is furnished 
by the Latin prologue to Mr. Legg’s Mark and the Elenchus Siglorum 
in Mark and Matthew. There must be a clear statement of the way 
by which every bit of evidence has reached the apparatus. If it is 
manuscript readings, we want to know whether the manuscript has 
been specially collated for the purpose or whether the readings have 
been taken from some existing edition of the manuscript or from the 
apparatus of Tischendorf or von Soden. If it is the versions, we want 
to know again whether original manuscripts have been collated, or 
only printed editions of them. It is to be hoped that every version 
will be dealt with by someone with expert knowledge of the language. 
If it is quotations from the Fathers, we want an exact reference to 
volume and page of a named edition of the Father in question. Only 
where, as in the case of Irenaeus, the N.T. quotations have been 
separately edited, can this form of citation possibly be dispensed with. 
(2) Every page of the apparatus must have at its head a list of the 
authorities for the text whose readings are being given. Further, in 
the case of fragmentary or mutilated documents, the precise point at 
which each becomes and ceases to be available must be clearly shown. 
It then becomes unnecessary to indicate in the apparatus those 
authorities which support the standard collating text; it may be 
taken that silence gives consent. Only those readings will appear 
in the apparatus which differ from the Byzantine text. (3) In drawing 
up the apparatus every possible typographical device for combining 
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brevity with precision myst be exploited to the full, even at the cost 
of wounding the aesthetic susceptibilities of University Printers. 
This might well include a considerable use of mathematical symbols. 
Plus and minus signs to indicate additions and omissions are obvious 
and well understood, but the process could easily be carried a good 
deal farther. For example, why not {% for fam. 13? It means a 
saving of at least two letters every time it is used. 

There are some additional reforms which, in the view of the present 
writer, ought to be carried out at the same time. They will appear 
shocking to many, but that does not necessarily mean that they are 
not required. The first is that, when all that can be expressed in 
symbols has been so expressed, any residue of editorial rubrics that 
cannot be reduced to symbol should be said in plain English, the 
native tongue of those who have to do the work and of a large pro- 
portion of those who will use it. 

Secondly, Latin should only appear in the apparatus in verbatim 
reports about the readings of Latin versions or Fathers. Other versions 
and Patristic quotations in languages other than Greek should be 
dealt with on the following principles. Suppose that we are dealing 
with the Old Syriac version. In any given case either we can divine 
the Greek text underlying the O.S. or we cannot. If we can, Syr* 
or whatever symbol we have chosen should appear among the sup- 
porters of the Greek reading concerned. If we cannot be sure what 
Greek is presupposed by the Syriac, then we ought either to give the 
meaning of the Syriac in English or else print the Syriac in Syriac 
characters or transliteration. In his edition of the O.S. Burkitt gave 
a very careful English rendering of the Syriac together with cogent 
reasons for choosing English rather than Greek or Latin for the 
purpose. (See his Preface, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, i, pp. ix—xi.) 
Mr. Legg has translated this or some other English rendering into 
Latin, thus involving all English-speaking users of his apparatus in 
the preliminary labour of undoing his work by retranslating his Latin 
back into English. Others have to translate in any case, and they 
may as well translate from English as from Latin. They will be one 
stage nearer the original. It so happens that the O.S. and the Coptic 
both have English translations. The principle would be the same if 
the standard edition of any version were prepared by a French or 
German scholar with a translation into his native tongue. It would 
be the sensible thing to quote his translation verbatim, or to put it 
into English ; but not to translate it into English and from English 
into Latin so that English readers might retranslate it from Latin into 
English. The superstition that Latin is the only language in which 
an apparatus can be composed is responsible for the expenditure of an 
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immense amount of energy that might have been far more usefully 
employed in other ways. 

What is most urgently called for at the moment is a bold facing of 
the problem of the New Testament text as a whole and the framing 
of a long-term policy to deal with it. The first necessity is for 
a scientifically constructed apparatus, which will be based on a fixed 
text and will be kept constantly up to date by the publication in 
journals or elsewhere of standard collations of any new evidence that 
comes to light. The work can be done if we are prepared to think 
out a plan and to co-operate in carrying it out. And, while there is 
little hope of enlisting men for what will inevitably appear to them 
to be little better than slave labour on a makeshift piece of work, 
there are plenty of scholars who are keenly interested in various 
aspects of the textual problem, whose knowledge and skill would be 


available, if they were convinced that their labour would be to some 
purpose. 


The Miracle-stories of the Gospels, by ALAN RICHARDSON. Pp. viii + 
149. London: S.C.M. Press, 1941. 6s. 


Mr. RICHARDSON’s vigorous and refreshing book shows unmistakable 
signs of the theological times, and in particular of the swift and 
sweeping rehabilitation of Biblical Theology, along with a tendency 


to cast a stern critical eye upon the historico-critical methods hitherto 
in vogue. Particularly searching is his ‘brief glance into the cul-de- 
sac which the modern discussion has entered as a result of the pursuit 
of the Form-Critical method’. The theory that the miracle-stories 
owe their place in the Gospels to an order of ‘story-tellers’ receives 
short shrift: ‘There is not the slightest evidence for the existence of 
such an order, and St. Paul did not say, ‘“ He gave some to be story- 
tellers”!’ And it is no small joy to learn that the ‘ night-starvation’ 
advertisements use the miracle-story ‘form’, obeying faithfully the 
canons laid down by Bultmann. Mr. Richardson, however, has more 
to do than score debating points, however clever; and he touches 
the heart of the matter when he contends that the miracle-stories are 
an integral part of the primitive kerygma, and asks: ‘Why did the 
earliest missionaries preach the miracle-stories ?’ 

The central part of the book is devoted to the attempt to answer 
this question. Mr. Richardson, I think rightly, insists that for the 
Evangelists, as for the missionaries who preceded them, the miracles 
are signs of the Kingdom of God and of the place of Christ in the 
Kingdom. They reveal Christ the Power of God. All the miracle- 
stories are accounts of extraordinary events charged with this even 
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more extraordinary theological meaning, and the miracles were a 
challenge to the faith and insight of the crowds that gathered round 
Jesus just as much as the parables. Miracle-stories no less than 
parables offer the same challenge to the reader of the Gospels to-day. 
Mr. Richardson holds the conviction that ‘in Christ the power of 
God was indeed revealed: the miracles did happen’. 

This seems to be as far as Biblical Theology can take us, but, as 
Mr. Richardson himself sees, it is very far from being the whole road 
that Theology has to travel. At least three major questions remain. 

1. It is certainly true that what is presented in our sources, even 
the earliest, is not bare fact but fact plus the activity of the historian. 
This activity is defined as ‘selection of the facts which are deemed to 
be of the greatest importance and the interpretation of those facts 
in the light of the total outlook and philosophy of the historian’. 
Accepting this definition and taking it seriously, it is at once clear 
that it does not solve the problem for us. All that it does, and it is 
well worth doing, is to state clearly what the problem is. How far 
has ‘ the total outlook and philosophy of the historian’ been determined 
by the facts in question? In other words is he, in the process of 
selecting and interpreting, eliciting the essential meaning of the facts 
themselves, or foisting upon them some alien theory of his own? 
These questions do not admit of an answer in general terms; they 
arise for each separate story, for each bunch of stories in the oral 
period, and for each written source and each Gospel, canonical or 
apocryphal. The task of the Biblical Theologian is to expound in 
each case what the total outlook and philosophy of the narrator is, 
and then, if possible, to make a general statement covering the New 
Testament or the Gospels as a whole. It is one of the chief merits 
of Mr. Richardson’s book that he has given a large part of it to this 
inquiry, an inquiry that bristles with difficulties. A single small 
example: Is the detail of the barley cakes in John vi. 9 a recondite 
reference of a theological character to 2 Kings iv. 42 ff., or simply 
a reflection of the fact that barley was the food of poor people? 
Mr. Richardson seems to favour the former alternative; I should 
have little hesitation about choosing the latter. Try as we will we 
cannot get away from the problem where the factual ends and the 
theological interpretation begins. 

2. If once we admit the distinction between meaning that is inherent 
in the event and meanings foisted upon it—with the further possibility 
of events created to be the bearers of the meaning it is desired to 
convey—it becomes the more urgent to discover what did happen in 
any given case. If the heavenly meaning really is in the earthly event 
we cannot have too clear a picture of the event as it actually took 
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place; and if this is an impossible demand, it is a matter for profound 
regret, and not (as seems to be the tendency in these days) for mild 
theological jubilations. 

3. There is, I venture to think, a crying need for a fresh philo- 
sophical and theological inquiry into the nature and possibility of 
miracles. This is not the place to discuss the problem at length, and 
it must suffice to say that Biblical Theology cannot foreclose the 
discussion and that the fact that the lines of inquiry hitherto tried 
have led nowhere is no reason for giving up the attempt to find some 
more rewarding approach to the puzzle. 

I should like these somewhat wide-ranging remarks to be taken as 
evidence that Mr. Richardson has written a really live book and has 
shown that his subject is a really live issue for Theology. 


Jesus Christ in Faith and History, by A. M. Ramsey, an Inaugural 
Lecture in the University of Durham, October 25, 1940. Pp. 16. 
(Theology Occas. Papers, New Series, no. 3.) London: S.P.C.K. 6d. 


PROFESSOR RAMseEY in this inaugural lecture takes a broad survey of 
the progress of theological studies since his chair was founded rather 
more than a century ago. That century has seen the rise and develop- 
ment of the historico-critical study of the New Testament, with the 
production of the various portraits of the ‘Jesus of History’. It has 
seen the revolt against ‘liberalism’ and the revival of interest in 
Biblical Theology. The treatment of the topics in this lecture is 
marked by scholarship, sanity, and—what is not so common as it 
ought to be—a constant recollection of the bearing of these studies 
on the life and thought of men whose work is going to be in the 
Ministry of the Gospel. Professor Ramsey defines the business of 
his chair in these terms: ‘to encourage reflection, comparison, inte- 
gration so that the New Testament becomes the creative centre of 
men’s own thinking about life and death, God and the world’. To 
perform that task adequately will be no easy matter for teacher or 
students; but there can be little doubt that it is the urgent task 
of our times. T. W. Manson 


Family 13 (The Ferrar Group): The text according to Mark, with 
a Collation of Codex 28 of the Gospels, by Kirsopp and Sitva Lake. 
Pp. 161, and 2 plates. (Studies and Documents, no. x1.) London: 
Christophers; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1941. 155. 

IN the year 1877 Dr. T. K. Abbott of Trinity College, Dublin, editing 

the work of his deceased colleague, W. H. Ferrar, threw a small stone 
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into the pool of textual criticism by publishing a rather peculiar text 
of the Gospels found in four manuscripts. These were soon after- 
wards shown to descend from a common ancestor domiciled in 
Calabria, and were believed to have been written in the thirteenth 
century or later. Not much weight could be assigned to so small 
a group of such late date; but the circles spread by this small stone 
have gone on widening ever since. Several other manuscripts have 
been added to the original four, so that the total now amounts to 
thirteen (or fourteen, if Souter is right in including cod. 1709). Then 
Lake in 1902 indicated an allied group in cod. 1 and its allies (118, 
131, 209, to which 22 and 1582 have since been added). An important 
step forward was made when the newly discovered uncials, W and 6, 
showed similar texts, at least in Mark; and the whole family leapt 
forward into prominence when Streeter in 1924 identified it with the 
text used by Origen after his removal to Caesarea, and gave it the 
name of the Caesarean text. Finally, the publication in 1933 of 
the Chester Beatty Gospels papyrus (P**) showed a kindred text, about 
contemporaneous with Origen, existing in Egypt. The mustard seed 
of the little Ferrar group had grown into an important tree with 
many branches. 

The work of synthesis being so far accomplished, Mr. Kirsopp 
Lake, who had contributed so much to the earlier stages, has now, 
with his wife, set himself to the task of analysis. The first step in 
this is the re-edition, in the light of all the added evidence, of the 
text of the Ferrar Group or Family 13. Following von Soden (but, 
for the further confusion of students, inverting the letters denoting 
the several groups) he divides the manuscripts of the family into 
three groups, viz. (a) codd. 13, 346, 543, 826, 828, with 230, which 
he ignores as unimportant, and 837, which only contains the first 32 
verses of Mark: of these 826 is the best; (6) 69, 124, 788, with 174 
in the other three Gospels: of these 788 is the best, while 124 has 
been more corrected to the Byzantine text than any other manuscript 
in the whole family ; (c) 983 and 1689, of which 1689 is now lost, 
and only a somewhat unreliable collation of it in von Soden is avail- 
able. From these materials Mr. and Mrs. Lake have reconstructed 
the text of x, the presumed archetype of the family, with a full 
apparatus of the variants of the several manuscripts. Preference 
is usually given to readings disagreeing with the Byzantine norm, 
but a considerable residuum of uncertainty is admitted. The 
extent and character of this uncertainty may be indicated by a com- 
parison of Lake’s text with the report of the readings of Fam. 13 in 
Legg’s new critical edition (Oxford, 1935). In 100 passages the 

* It should be noted that Legg only uses the manuscripts 13, 69, 124, 346, 
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student would find differences in the readings assigned to the family ; 
but in 73 of these the difference is due to Legg following the large 
majority of manuscripts of the family, whereas Lake prefers a slenderly 
supported variant which differs from the Byzantine text. In 11 more 
Legg follows a smaller number of manuscripts of the family. Further, 
in 62 cases out of the 73 the reading adopted by Legg is indicated in 
the Lakes’ apparatus by underlining as being scarcely less probable 
than the reading given in their text. (It would be convenient, by the 
way, if the meaning of this underlining were stated at the beginning 
of the apparatus, instead of being left to be deduced from a casual 
reference on pp. 39 and 40.) 

In 16 passages, however, there appears to be actual discrepancy of 
statement. It may be convenient to students to set these out : 


Lake Legg 
iii. 13 dpos 6 "Inaois silet. 
34 pabnras xabnpévous KaOnpevous. 
iv.20 eé ter év ter. 
-14 €&9ABov silet. 
i. 2 yivwvra yivovrat. 
16 odtos odtds €oTw, adres. 
33 adrov avrous. 
37 Bpaxd Bpaxy tr. 
52 qv yap silet. 
Xii. 33 70 7Anoiov silet. 
34 émepwrav épwrav. 


xiii. 15 7T7v olxiav oixiav. 


xiv. 64 Tod ordparos a’rod avrod. 


xv. 36 epibévres mrepiribevres. 
47 “IaxwBov xai ’Iwofros "Iwofjros. 
xvi. 5 ameAoica silet. 


These details suggest the amount of uncertainty which inevitably 
attends such a work of reconstruction as this. Nevertheless the text 
which Mr. and Mrs. Lake have formed may be accepted without 
reserve as providing as near an approximation to the original text of 
the family as is obtainable from the existing evidence; while the 
apparatus gives, fully and clearly, all the material for checking their 
judgement in the selection of readings. It is an important stage in 
the constructive utilization of the recently acquired new evidence. 
But it is only one stage, and more is promised in the near future. 


543- He is therefore without the three manuscripts 826, 788, and 983, which 
Lake regards as respectively the best in his three classes. 
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‘In the course of a few months’, says the preface, ‘we contemplate 
the publication of two more volumes: the Ferrar text of the Gospel 
of Matthew, edited by Professor J. Geerlings of the University of 
Utah, and the text of the Ferrar Lectionary, discovered by Cardinal 
Mercati and edited by ourselves.’ The student will cordially welcome 
the preference of Mr. and Mrs. Lake for the steady production of 
a series of small volumes to the long-delayed preparation of large 
ones. 

We are encouraged, however, to look farther forward still. ‘The 
Ferrar group is one step. The next will be to reconstruct, so far as 
is possible, the various forms of the Caesarean Text and put them 
together in a single volume.’ That will indeed be a great stage in 
advance; and some useful indications are given of the trend of 
opinion in this respect. The study of the Caesarean Text stimulated 
by Streeter’s affirmation of its existence had led to the conclusion 
that the manuscripts @, 565, 700, and the Georgian version corre- 
sponded very closely to the text used by Origen and Eusebius of 
Caesarea, while W, 28, fam. 1 and fam. 13 formed a kindred group, 
but one less close to the Caesarean fathers. The natural deduction 
was to regard them as representing a less good Caesarean text; but 
the situation was changed by the discovery of 5, the text of which 
is distinctly nearer to the W-28-1-13 group than to the @-565-700- 
Geo. group. Now p*, though not ‘older than Origen’ as stated by 
the Lakes, is contemporary with him and represents a text which is 
earlier than him, and the natural deduction is that this group repre- 
sents a pre-Origenian text, current in Egypt in the second half of 
the second century, which was subsequently revised into the true 
Caesarean. 

There is a useful chapter on the date of the Ferrar manuscripts. 
Formerly cod. 13 was pushed down to the thirteenth century because 
of the mention in its menology of a St. Conon, who was identified 
with an Italian saint of the twelfth century ; but since Pére Delehaye 
identified him with a much earlier St. Conon of Iconium, this bar is 
removed, and Lake would bring back the manuscript to the eleventh 
century. This century is assuredly not too early for 826 and 788, ot 
which facsimiles are given, and according to Lake these are palaeo- 
graphically similar to 174, which is dated in 1052. Lake would 
accordingly refer practically all the manuscripts (except 69 which 
was written in England by Emmanuel of Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century) to the eleventh century, and would place x, the 
presumed archetype, not later than the tenth. 

A few notes may be added. It is not quite fair to say (p. vii) that 


von Soden claimed to have reconstructed the original text of the 
XLII H 
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Gospels. The text of his I-H-K, which is as far as he gets, is said 
to be the text of about a.p. 140. Von Soden’s groups ®BZO 
(p. viii) are subdivisions of his I, not of K. The reading in Mark 
vi. 3, 6 Tod téxrovos 6 vids, is found in 5, and is therefore hardly 
‘a symptom of the progressive but inaccurate correction of the text’ 
(p. 48). 

In conclusion, scholars must express their profound gratitude to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lake for a laborious but fruitful contribution to textual 
criticism—gratitude which includes, though it does not wholly consist 
of, a lively sense of favours to come. F. G. KENYON 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine secundum 
editionem Sancti Hieronymi ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem recen- 
suerunt TIOHANNES WoRDSWORTH . . . et THENRICVS IVLIANVS 
WHITE . . ., in uperis societatem adsumtis HEDLEY Friperico Davis 
SparRKs ... et CLaupio IENKINS.... Partis secundae Fasciculus 
septimus Epistula ad Hebraeos: Recensuit H.F.D.S. Pp. 679-765. 
Oxonii: e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1941. 10s. 6d. 


It was doubtless at first intended that this edition should be completed 
in two volumes, as the original title-page. of the first volume is called 
‘pars prior’ and the original title of the part containing Acts is called 
‘partis secundae fasciculus primus’. Later two changes were made. 
The critical apparatus was greatly extended in scope after the issue 
of the Gospels, and it was also decided that the Pauline Epistles 
should constitute the second volume. Acts thus came to be the first 
part of the third volume, the remainder of which will comprise the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. All this change has been 
effected so skilfully that the resultant second volume with its 773 
pages is of almost equal bulk with the first, which contains 817. 
One must cordially congratulate both the Editor and the Press on 
the shortness of the interval that has passed since the sixth part was 
issued ( 7.7.S. xl, 405 f.). The peculiar position of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which had a different history from that of the other Paulines, 
particularly in the West, is reflected in various ways. For example, 
only three ‘argumenta’ are here printed, of which the first and 
second presuppose Pauline authorship, while the third is somewhat 
equivocal. The quotation which it comprises (Heb. x. 34) seems to 
have some relationship with the genuine Pelagian ‘arg:mentum 
omnium epistularum’ (p. 5 of Texts and Studies, vol. ix, pt. 2, 1926). 
The ‘argumenta’ are followed by six sets of ‘ capitula’, one of which 
is represented by the Colmar (formerly Murbach) manuscript alone. 
This Murbach type appears to be an abbreviated form of the 
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Amiatinus, &c. type. Next comes tne ‘elenchus codicum’ which 
contains two new witnesses, one of which is a Dijon manuscript of 
A.D. 1109 associated with the name of S. Stephen Harding. The 
explanation of the symbols employed in the apparatus is followed, 
as usual, by the text and critical apparatus themselves. 

The following notes have grown out of a study of the edition. On 
p. 690 for ‘s. vii—viii’ read ‘s. viii-ix’. On p. 691, the patristic authori- 
ties are not enumerated with quite that fullness and accuracy that are 
desirable ; the Vienna edition of Augustine should have been used 
as well as the Benedictine, it being no disparagement of the merits 
of the latter that it has been in great part superseded by the former. 
Nor can I find that the Sancti Augustini Sermones post Maurinos 
reperti (Romae, 1930) or those sermons found subsequently to 1930 
have been used. Yet there can be little doubt that Augustine himself 
revised the text of Hebrews just as he did that of the other Paulines, 
as De Bruyne argued. If the ninth-century Sedulius can be cited, 
why not the much earlier Caesarius of Arles (ed. Morin, 1937) ? 
Gliick’s Vienna edition of Gaudentius (1936) has been overlooked. 
Pachomiana Latina (Louvain, 1932) does not appear in the list. The 
reader is not informed that one of the ‘interpretes’ of Origen is 
Rufinus, who is mentioned by himself separately, without any mention 
of the fact that he is under strong suspicion of using a Latin scripture 
version known to him; which of course increases his importance for 
students of the Latin Bible. Swete’s edition of the Latin translation 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul 
should be dated ‘1880-2’ rather than merely ‘1880’. 

The critical material in the notes is arranged with the usual fullness, 
neatness, and accuracy. It has stood nearly every test imposed upon 
it by the present reviewer. A very few remarks fall to be made. At 
vii. 3 Ambr. sacr. 4. 3. 12 is overlooked, reading generationis ordine ; 
xi.1,add new Augustinian reference (Revue Bénédictine, 1937, p.259) ; 
xi. 26, overlooked by the editor of Ambr. de fuga saeculi 4. 19 and 
thus absent from the notes here; xii. 2, surely Ambr. epist. xxiii 
and xxxiii are not both correct—my own independent study gives 
the latter only; xiii. 2, Cassiod. in Rom. xii. 13 is omitted as an 
authority for placuerunt. 


The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, by Beryt SMALLEY. 
Pp. xvi+295. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. 17s. 6d. 

Asout fifty years ago John E. B. Mayor wrote: ‘To a scholar the 

mere perusal of the Bible in many languages is an exercise full of 

profit and delight ; still more will he gain from a survey of Biblical 
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interpretation in century after century. The life of the Church is 
reflected in that clear mirror as nowhere else. What men, schools, 
churches, ages, find in the Bible, is a sure measure of their own depth 
and insight (Ps. xviii. 26-7).’* No intelligent lover of the Bible will 
dispute this statement, and gratitude is due to Girton College for 
electing a research fellow, Oxford-trained by the way, to devote 
herself to Biblical exegesis in the period from the eighth to the 
thirteenth century. She has had the sense to sit at the feet, or avail 
herself of the advice, of such eminent medievalists of our time as 
Little, Powicke, and Wilmart, whose recent death is an irreparable 
loss alike to patristic and to medieval studies. She has further pub- 
lished a number of articles in various periodicals concerned with the 
Middle Ages and has proved her competence to undertake that larger 
and more comprehensive work which is now in our hands. . 

The work is divided into six chapters, each with two or more sub- 
divisions, flanked by an Introduction and ‘Conclusions’. They are 
entitled respectively : The Fathers, Monastic and Cathedral Schools, 
The Victorines (i.e. the scholars belonging to the Abbey of St. Victor 
at Paris), Andrew of St. Victor, Masters of the Sacred Page (the 
Comestor, the Chanter, Stephen Langton), and The Friars. There 
are also nearly twenty pages containing previously unpublished 
documents of importance. Nor must the two interesting facsimiles 
be overlooked, one of a page of a twelfth-century manuscript of the 
Gloss on St. John in private possession, the other of a page of a 
Lambeth Hebrew Psalter with Latin and Anglo-Norman glosses of 
the thirteenth century, both of English provenance. 

Among the more interesting and valuable parts of the book are: 
‘Note on the Development of the Gloss to the Justinian and the 
Canon Law by Hermann Kantorowicz’; the information about the 
Glossa Ordinaria (pp. 39 ff.); the chapter on Andrew of St. Victor, 
which reveals the activity of a previously almost unknown exegete of 
high importance, who actually made a serious study of Hebrew to 
help him with his work, availing himself of the presence of friendly 
Jews in northern France for this purpose; exact details of what 
Stephen Langton did, and what he did not, for the study of the Bible; 
a critical account of Roger Bacon’s contributions to biblical study; 
and Hebrew Psalters with transliterations and French or Latin 
equivalents to many of the Hebrew words. The whole study is 
comforting to our national pride. The oldest extant book by a British 
author is Pelagius’ commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. Later we 
have Bede’s extensive contributions to biblical exegesis, which are 
now at last receiving the attention they deserve. Miss Smalley’s book 

* Spain, Portugal, The Bible (Cambridge, 1892), p. xxxvi. 
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proves that studies thus inaugurated continued to be pursued by our 
countrymen through the five following centuries, in a manner un- 
equalled, or at least unsurpassed, by the scholars of any continental 
country. This book is full of interesting information and should 
be kept at hand and studied by all who are interested in biblical 
exegesis. 

Some notes may here be appended, which have occurred to the 
reviewer in the course of reading: p.1, n. 2, for découverts read 
découvertes ; p.3,n.1, add the works of J. Drummond, J. H. A. Hart, 
and H. A. A. Kennedy to the continental productions ; p. 3, will foreign 
readers understand the reference to ‘Alice’ ?* p. 6, n. 1, Baehrens (1921) 
has superseded Lommatzsch (1840); p. 7, n. 1, for ‘Freibourg in’ 
read ‘Freiburg im’; p. 9, ‘Ambrosiaster’, as rather earlier, should 
have been treated before Jerome; p. 10, n. 4, for 25 read 23; p. 11, 
n. 3, read ‘1 (1894)’ for ‘(1895)’; p. 16, n. 4, read ‘is’ for ‘are’; in 
ch. ii Zmaragdus’ Liber Comitis might have been mentioned, especially 
as he himself specifies his sources and they are indicated by abbreviated 
forms in the manuscripts; in him as in Sedulius Scottus there is 
practically nothing original.’ In fact a study of these authors would 
suggest that the second paragraph on p. 24 is rather too sweeping in 
its statements. On p. 63 the definition of lectio might be misunder- 
stood here, as excluding the sense ‘lesson’, passage of scripture 
read in church; p. 63, n. 8, read Fhesaurus Novus Anecdotorum for 
Thesaurum Novum Anecdotum ; p. 83, ‘for reverence to’ would read 
better ‘from reverence for’; p. 84, n. 3, ‘sanctuariam’ should pro- 
bably be ‘sanctuarium’, and for ; read a comma; p. 88, n. 1, 
‘ placabis’ rather than ‘ placebis’; p. 89, ‘ dispensers’, not ‘ dispensors’ ; 
p. 96, n. 1, for ‘b’ read ‘6’; p. 111, the best manuscripts of Jerome 
himself spell ‘Ezechiel’ in the form ‘Hiezechiel’; p. 119, 35, 6 
should be 35-6, and 45, 6 should be 45-6; p. 126, n. 3, correct 
‘synagoguis’ to ‘synagogis’, and explain that ‘iacinctinas’ =‘ hyacin- 
thinas’; p. 131, magnalia is quite a frequent term for ‘miracles’ ; 
p- 139, n. 1, I suggest ‘obturatos’ for ‘obscuratos’ (cf. Vulg. num. 
24, 3. 15); p. 180, n. 4 and p. 197, Paris MS. B.N. 1853 (saec. viii- 
ix) and Epinal 6 would repay examination; p. 195, why not ‘ pre- 
decessors’ rather than ‘ancestors’? p. 206, n. 6, attention should be 
called to the fact that ‘Hierusalem’ was considered to mean ‘uisio 
pacis’ (see 7.7.S. vol xli, p. 48, with note); p. 208, nouercam is 
wrongly rendered by a foul term instead of ‘stepmother’; p. 213, 
a reference to Jacob of Vitry might have been added; p. 246, n. 5, 

* Lewis Carroll’s works have of course been translated into other modern 
languages. 

* See ¥.T.S. vols. ix, xviii, xxiii, xxxiv. 
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for ‘Parisius’ read ‘Parisiis’; p. 270, the number of the note has 
been left out; p. 274, 44, ‘frustatim’, not ‘frustratim’, is what the 
scribe meant to write; p. 276, 9. 10, add references to lac. 4, 6 and 
1 Petr. 5,5; p- 277, 18 illustrates the frequent confusion between 
consumo (3 conj.) and consummo (1 conj.); p. 284, 8, cf. Hebr. 1. 14; 
p- 287, l. 17, read ‘ Ieconias’ for ‘ leconius’ ? A. SOUTER 


Christianity and Classical Culture (a Study of Thought and Action 
from Augustus to Augustine), by CHARLES Norris COCHRANE. 
Pp. x+524. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1940. 215. 


One of the most remarkable and encouraging things about this 
important book is (and Professor Cochrane will understand that 
I mean it as a compliment) that it should have been written at such 
a time and under such a title by a professed teacher of the Classics. 
For some years past the study of the Classics, in this country, has 
tended to be kept carefully segregated from any contact with Chris- 
tianity ; if the private acceptance and public tolerance of the Christian 
faith by the emperor Constantine was not a cause of the decline of 
the Empire, it was at any rate tacitly regarded as a symbol and con- 
comitant of it. The reading of Greek and Latin authors usually 
terminated at Tacitus, Juvenal, and Lucian, beyond which lay an 
outer darkness; the history of the Graeco-Roman world might be 
studied up to the reign of Hadrian, and at a pinch extend even as far 
as A.D. 180, but after that year slowly came ‘the triumph of barbarism 
and religion’. Nor as a rule did Church historians, with the honour- 
able exception of Bigg, do much to bridge the gap by relating 
ecclesiastical affairs to the political framework within which they 
were enacted. A careful devotion to ‘style’ would preclude a young 
Classical scholar from venturing upon the reading of Origen or 
Athanasius, Minucius Felix or Lactantius or St. Augustine, for it was 
understood that their Greek or Latin was ‘bad’, or at any rate not 
suitable models for a budding Classical composer. In order to be 
a Ciceronian writer a man had to forgo the study of Christian Latin. 

Now though it could justly be said that I have put this statement 
in an exaggerated form, it remains sufficiently true to make it all the 
more welcome that Professor Cochrane, who is already well known 
for his book on Thucydides, should have turned his attention and 
his learning to the study of the climax and closing period of Graeco- 
Roman culture, to that ‘ revolution in thought and action which came 
about through the impact of Christianity upon the Graeco-Roman 
world’. Against the attempts to attain permanent security and 
stabilization through a state centralized under the ‘ virtues and fortune’ 
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of a political leader the Christians set the new life and society secured 
under the logos of Christ. Whether they were right or wrong, the 
clash between their views and those of Classical ‘naturalism’ made 
a period of supreme importance and interest for all who are interested 
in man’s history, and Cochrane’s contribution to its understanding 
must be read and considered. To do complete justice to his five 
hundred pages in an ordinary review would be difficult; we will 
restrict ourselves, therefore, to outlining something of its contents 
and to making some observations upon them. But we would repeat 
that the book must be read, and re-read. 

It falls into three large sections. The first, ‘Reconstruction’, 
describes and discusses the outward forms of the Roman Empire, 
which summed up the achievements in political civilization of the 
ancient world, and was ‘the Apotheosis of Power’. For philosophers 
and statesmen alike had treated knowledge not as a means to ‘ wisdom’ 
but as a source of ‘power’ (p. 98). The eternal might of the great 
unified and unifying state of Rome found its embodiment in the 
emperor, whose leadership (under the gods’ protection and favour) 
defended and preserved the state, while his virtues (which derive in 
a typically Roman manner from the philanthropia of the Hellenistic 
monarch) regulated and harmonized the lives of its citizens. There 
are some fine and just pages on Cicero, on the Augustan reconstruction, 
on Virgil, on the classical logos of power, and on the cult of the 
Caesars ; ‘the cult of the Caesars ...so far from being foreign or 
exotic, was rooted in theories of human nature more or less explicit 
in Classicism. From this standpoint it is much closer to the mentality 
of modern Europe than we should like to suppose’ (p. 110). Chapter 
iv, a survey of the spiritual and social background of the Empire, 
contains some extremely interesting and stimulating interpretations ; 
indeed I must confess that there is hardly a page of the book where 
I have not found myself noting, agreeing, querying, and marking 
down for future reference. 

The second section is entitled ‘Renovation’. In the first official 
acceptance (or tolerance) of Christianity the rulers of the Empire, 
determined above all other things that the hard-won unity of the 
Roman world should not be disrupted, hoped that Christianity might 
be used as an instrument to secure that desirable end, or would be 
acquiescent ; here was a religion which, as Constantine had proved 
to himself, did bring victory and did secure prosperity in this world. 
Thus, for a time, Christianity was in danger of becoming a success- 
philosophy for the emperor, to be supported and sustained by him, 
so long as it induced his subjects to accept the state-system. The 
Church would have been completely sterilized and ‘expected to 
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confine itself to the preaching of innocuous “ Christian ideals”, while 
it committed its destiny and that of the Roman world to the hands 
of its generous and powerful benefactor’ (p. 209). How it was saved 
from such a disaster, and by whom, can be read here. There is an 
excellent chapter upon Julian and his aims, and some good pages on 
Lactantius. Cochrane seems to mea little unfavourable to the towering 
figure of Athanasius, who was possessed by a passion for unity as 
complete as Constantine’s, and who was also one of the very few 
people of that time who could understand that ‘persecution is the 
weapon of the devil’. The section ends, amid the collapse of Roma 
aeterna and centralized government, with Arcadius’ decree of the 
year 403 authorizing private citizens pro quiete communi to take the 
law into their own hands and so become their own policemen (p. 354). 
There are some very interesting passages, too, upon Monachism 
(pp. 269 ff. and 338 ff.), and it might be worth while to draw out 
further Julian’s parallel between monks and Cynics, and to observe 
that later on a professed Christian, indeed a bishop, found it possible 
to combine the Cynic life with the Christian. 

With the third section, ‘Regeneration’, we enter upon the study 
of the Christian world-view; ‘to the fourth-century Church the 
vision of the Kingdom was the vision of a spiritual aristocracy, 
a society regenerated by the acceptance of Christian truth; and, for 
it, the heart and centre of this truth was contained in the Nicene 
formula. To develop the implications of that formula was to be the 
achievement of the fourth-century exponents of Christianity ’ (p. 359). 
Here Athanasius has more justice done to him. We pass to Ambrose, 
with his typically Roman insistence on the danger of apostasy, and 
after that the remaining one hundred and thirty pages are largely 
devoted to a discussion of the great contribution made by Augustine, 
as the philosopher of Western Christianity. It might be objected 
that the Eastern Fathers are rather left out of the picture, but Cochrane 
could fairly urge in defence that Augustine was incomparably more 
important for the immediate history of the West. 

To a student of Classics or of History the reading of such a book 
must be stimulating and interesting in the extreme. Everyone will 
doubtless find points that he would like to have seen stressed; he 
may complain of occasional omissions; but he will not be able to 
deny the importance of Professor Cochrane’s work. For myself 
I should have liked a little more discussion of the attitude of the 
ordinary Roman citizen towards the gods he worshipped, and hence 
to his emperor conceived of as a god; also perhaps some more notice 
of the role played by Art in the development of ancient spiritual life. 

When one of the ‘worst’ emperors, Caracalla, performed one of 
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the most notable achievements in history by presenting nearly all the 
inhabitants of the Empire with imperial citizenship, he declared in 
his preamble that he was demonstrating his gratitude to the Roman 
gods by presenting them with more worshippers, on a scale com- 
parable with the divine majesty. Scholars have been apt either to 
regard this declaration as one made with the tongue in the cheek, or 
else to discern traces of the influence of Semitic ideas derived from 
his Eastern ancestry (as e.g. Miller in Cambridge Ancient History, 
xii. 46). This last may well have exerted some influence ; but it is 
not only possible that Caracalla was perfectly serious, it may also be 
pointed out that his declaration was in the true tradition of Graeco- 
Roman religion. For the gods were so near, so very present; in 
effect they played the part of invisible and powerful senior citizens, 
composing, as I have suggested elsewhere,’ a sort of celestial super- 
Senate, into which deserving mortals might be enrolled after death in 
return for meritorious service on earth. Like nobles and great men 
on earth, who gave benefits and took care of those under their pro- 
tection, the gods rejoiced at being given honour in return by their 
clientes, and so the greater the number of their clients and worshippers 
the greater the glory of the gods would be. This is a normal and 
traditional conception among both Greeks and Romans ; cf. Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, |. 7f.* Hence the importance of the continuance of the 
cult and service of the gods; the title of a Roman Emperor, pius 
felix invictus, is no mere random string of adjectives, but may be said 
to run in a causal connexion; because the emperor is pius the gods 
will see to it that he is felix, which will mean that he will remain 
undefeated in battle. From this we can estimate why public festivals 
and processions took so high a place in ancient life, and can under- 
stand why there was no genuinely religious persecution. The only 
orthodoxy was an orthodoxy of action; it is significant that even the 
notorious atheist Diagoras of Melos was condemned not for denying 
(shall we say ?) the virgin birth of Athena, but for utterances against 
‘rites and festivals’. A proconsul could claim with perfect justice 
‘simplex est religio nostra’, for all that Rome demanded of her 
subjects was that they should, at certain times, take part in certain 
ceremonies, which needed no elaborate formulas, no recital of a creed, 
but only the simplest and easiest of actions. To that extent there is 
a complete gap between pagan and Christian practice in that the 
Christian at some point affirmed his recognition of certain events 


* Harv. Theol. Rev. xxviii, 1935, p. 42. 

* Incidentally, it seems to me that Gilbert Murray’s translation here senti- 
mentalizes the idea by substituting ‘love’ for ‘honour’. 

3 Lysias, vi. 17. 
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that had happened in history and not in a mere myth, and of certain 
consequences that followed therefrom. But to the Roman magistrate 
action alone was sufficient, the simple action of sacrifice. 

Another point, too, might be given prominence in considering the 
‘eternity’ of Rome. In the Eastern provinces, among the malcontent 
nations, whose ambitions and longings had been rudely checked, 
subversive oracles circulated and a literature arose foretelling the 
destruction of Rome and the end of her arrogant mastery. Possibly 
it is as a reply to this that such themes as the urbs aeterna and the 
aeternitas of Rome’s empire begin to occupy a large place in Roman 
propaganda. To the newly conquered Britons the temple of Claudius 
at Colchester appeared an arx aeternae dominationis, and when in 
A.D. 69 the Capitol at Rome went up in flames the Western nations 
thought that it symbolized the ending of Rome’s power. That explains 
why upon Flavian coins there appear not only such legends as ROMA 
RESURGENS but also for the first time AETERNITAS. From afar off might 
be heard ‘envious voices prophesying war’, but to all such Rome’s 
answer was a counter-prophecy of the eternal stability of her city 
and her realm. That consideration may give fresh significance to 
Hadrian’s dedication of the Temple of Rome and Venus in A.D. 135. 
Under his prudent and pacific rule the Empire had attained its final 
and enduring boundaries, or so at least he intended ; the last desperate 
revolt of the Jews had been stamped out, peace was secured and re- 
assured, and at this moment Hadrian inaugurates the cult of the 
eternal city. 

But this review is in danger of expanding too far. A hundred 
interesting topics and questions, which the perusal-of the book pro- 
vokes, might be raised and discussed, e.g. the place and power that 
Art had in forming, stabilizing, or altering the notions that the average 
Roman had about his gods: the parallel of militia Caesaris and militia 
Christi: the transference of imperial court-ceremonies to Church 
ritual and their long survival; but the present reviewer feels that his 
task is accomplished, if he has given an intending reader some idea 
of the width and range of this remarkable and fascinating study. 
The best thing to do is to buy it and read it, for there is much to be 
learnt from it. M. P. CHARLESWORTH 


The Life and Times of St. Leo the Great, by TREVOR JALLAND. 
Pp. 542. London: S.P.C.K., 1941. 215. 


Un.ike Gregory I, the other pope of the early Church who earned 
and received the title of Magnus, Leo I found no ancient biographer. 
Nor has he hitherto been the subject of any important monograph in 
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English, so that Dr. Jalland supplies an obvious need with his detailed 
account of Leo’s life and controversies. The author’s method is 
systematic and centrifugal. Leo is first presented as bishop of Rome, 
confident in the claim that he was heir to the peculiar privileges 
accorded to St. Peter and that he was entitled, in virtue of the com- 
mand ‘ Feed my sheep’, to assert a far-flung control over the Christians 
of the Empire. His successes and difficulties in enforcing such rights 
are illustrated by an account of his relations with the churches of 
Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Illyricum; then the tempo quickens 
and Dr. Jalland puts before us the strange story of that jealousy, 
intrigue, and fanaticism, graced by the decent habiliments of meta- 
physical speculation, which led up to the establishment of authoritative 
doctrine at Chalcedon but rendered inevitable the breach between 
the East and the West. 

In all this narrative Dr. Jalland closely follows the Geschichte des 
Papsttums of Erich Caspar, whose monumental researches are thus 
made readily available for the English reader. Unlike Caspar, Dr. 
Jalland prints the texts, mainly portions of Leo’s letters or sermons, 
from which the history is constructed ; but the student is not thereby 
absolved from the duty of looking up the originals for himself, if 
only because of the numerous misprints which have been allowed to 
pass uncorrected. Many of these, such as maluit for metuit (p. 65, 
n. 4), impacti for impacati (p. 107, n. 52), and potuit for poterit 
(p. 109, n. 63, and p. 251, n. §5) are as easily emended by the reader 
as the curious dislocation to be found on p. 74, |. 2; but the omis- 
sions are more serious. The reconciliation of the rival generals Aetius 
and Albinus by Leo whilst he was still archdeacon is an obscure 
affair and becomes still more puzzling when the key word amicitias 
fails to appear in the relevant passage of Prosper’s Chronicon. Ope 
is left out on p. 72, n. 2, and scripta on p. 315, n. 27. Moreover, the 
translation is not entirely free from such mistakes as ‘ nor ever waxed 
cold in defeat’ for vincendo non tepuit (p. 72, |. 2) and ‘ was endued’ 
for imbuitur (p. 68, 1. 9). 

The story of Leo’s life is followed by chapters, subdivided in the 
fashion of a dictionary article and based on a catena of passages 
drawn from the Sermons, concerning Leo as teacher of ethics and as 
theologian. His Christology receives a vigorous, though not entirely 
successful, defence from Dr. Jalland, who considers it to have often 
been erroneously interpreted, partly under the influence of such mis- 
translations as ‘ by turns’, instead of ‘reciprocal’, for invicem in the 
phrase invicem sunt et humilitas hominis et altitudo Deitatis. But 
the history of Christian doctrine is the history of pendulum-swings, 
and, in his zeal to controvert Eutyches and to establish the human 
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nature of Christ which his soteriology demanded, Leo could be drawn 
into the use of incautious language which troubled the Illyrian and 
Palestinian bishops at Chalcedon and which, when pressed, comes 
very near to assigning a dual personality to Christ. Not indeed that 
Leo meant his language to be pressed by the philosophically-minded. 
Averse from speculation—‘varietatem veritas, quae est simplex et 
una, non recipit’—and prudently leaving his terms natura, substantia 
and persona undefined, he regarded his Tome as offering to the plain 
man a summary of the final truth concerning the Incarnation that 
was discoverable, though not explained, in Scripture and in the 
Roman baptismal creed. 

Dr. Jalland’s final chapter, dealing with manuscripts and editions, 
is disappointing. At first sight it seems to embody a great deal of 
careful research, but this impression is illusory, since what proves to 
be offered is little more than an exact précis, sometimes even a verbal 
translation, of notes written by the brothers Ballerini in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and printed in Migne, P.L. 54. It is there- 
fore to be expected that the information herein contained will be 
superseded when A. Haberda’s critical edition of Leo’s sermons 
makes its long-awaited appearance in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesia- 
sticorum Latinorum. 

Dr. Jalland amplifies his narrative with a number of explanatory 
appendixes, often of high value. One of the less satisfying notes is 
that on St. Peter at Rome. In this the archaeological details, culled 
from Lietzmann, are rendered rather obscure by compression and by 
an inversion of the names Peter and Paul on p. 83, 1. 24; and the 
discussion of the literary evidence is scarcely adequate. Dr. Jalland 
makes the indisputable point that the tradition, first clearly found in 
a letter written c. A.D. 170 by Dionysius of Corinth, that Peter and 
Paul taught at Rome and suffered martyrdom there on the same 
occasion, receives general acceptance from the end of the second 
century ; but, after quoting the much-discussed passages 1 Clement 
v. 4 and Ignatius, Romans iv. 3, he contents himself with the bald 
declaration that the ‘ unmistakable impression left on the mind of the 
reader’ is that these two authors knew that Peter and Paul suffered 
martyrdom at Rome. His judgement would carry more weight if he 
had considered the arguments advanced by K. Heussi in his pamphlet 
War Petrus wirklich rimischer Martyrer? or by E. T. Merrill in his 
Essays in Early Christian History, pp. 267 ff., neither of whom has 
felt this unmistakable impression. In the note on Manichaeism 
the discovery of the Turfan fragments is mentioned but they receive 
scanty consideration; and Dr. Jalland fails to appreciate the close 
connexion which existed between Christianity, even if only a belief 
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in a docetic Christ in whom ‘ Death found not bone and sinew which 
it consumes daily’, and Manichaeism, whose founder claimed to be 
the Paraclete foretold by Jesus. One or two inaccuracies concerning 
Mani’s life might be corrected; thus his absence from Persia on 
missionary activities lasted about twenty-five rather than forty years ; 
but a more important doubt is raised when Dr. Jalland repeats the 
statement that Manichaeism is essentially pessimistic. For the Mani- 
chaean outlook is the monastic one; life is an austere business, but 
the Elect who persevere in renunciation are assured of immediate 
beatitude after death, and, moreover, the ‘time is at hand’ when all 
the particles of Light will have been triumphantly distilled from 
Darkness. The note on Priscillianism is sketchy and might have been 
omitted in favour of a more immediately relevant subject that demands 
discussion, namely, the canons of Sardica and their use at Rome as 
Nicene. The theory deserves consideration that these canons were 
a forgery designed to hallow and extend those powers which had 
been assigned to the Papacy by Gratian’s rescript Ordinariorum 
sententiae. However, the benefit of the doubt should perhaps be 
extended to Pope Zosimus who may well have found the Sardican 
canons appended to the Nicene in the manuscripts which he knew 
and have been genuinely mistaken when, in his Commonitorium read 
to the Council of Carthage in 419, he referred to the fifth and four- 
teenth Sardican canons as possessing Nicene authority. But, whatever 
Zosimus thought, subsequent popes, including Leo, continued to 
rely on the Sardican canons even though, after the humiliating affair 
at Carthage, a Nicene origin had been disproved for these by reason 
of their absence from the Greek manuscripts of the Nicene acts. In 
his letter 44 to Theodosius II, Leo clearly has the fourth Sardican 
canon in mind when he speaks of canonum Nicaeae habitorum decreta, 
and on other occasions he appeals to Sardican canons as patrum 
venerabiles sanctiones or antiquitatis statuta demanding obedience. 
Dr. Jalland therefore fails to convince when he depicts Leo as 
directing all his actions by an impartial respect for Canon Law, 
particularly since Leo, though he might justify his treatment of Hilary 
by invoking the canons of Sardica, did not feel impelled scrupulously 
to observe those parts of the third and seventh canons which detracted 
from papal autocracy. Instead of appointing a tribunal of bishops 
qui in finitima et propinqua provincia sunt to hear cases of appeal from 
decisions of a provincial synod, the Pope preferred, in defiance of 
these canons, to act as judge himself or to entrust the case to a council 
which he could control at Rome. Moreover he disregarded the decrees 
of the synod of Constantinople, exalted papal pronouncements to 
canonical dignity, whittled down the privileges of metropolitans by 
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the maintenance of a Vicar in eastern Illyricum, and refused to accept 
the 28th canon of Chalcedon which provided a mortifying counter- 
weight to the triumph of Rome. For Dr. Jalland, black is black 
and white is white. The Vandals, in professing the Arian creed, show 
themselves ‘ bigoted and intransigent’, the bishops of Constantinople 
display ‘convenient adaptability’, while, on the other hand, the 
Roman see preserves ‘unbending loyalty to principle’ and Leo is 
sometimes alluded to in terms which smack of panegyric. But histori- 
cal truth is seldom quite so helpfully clear-cut. Soliditas, firmitas, 
fortitudo: those qualities that Leo thought appropriate to Peter’s 
successors he himself manifested in full measure, and he well knew 
how the appeals of quarrelling churches for his aid might serve to 
enhance the glory of Rome. Yet he was enough of a diplomat to show 
tact and patience in his dealings with the imperial house and was 
thus able to use the secular power to forward his purposes, as when 
the emperor Leo I was instructed to eject Timothy Aelurus from the 
see of Alexandria and to secure the appointment of an acceptable 
archbishop in his stead. But whether Leo was in fact unselfishly 
obeying the call of duty in all that he did or whether he was urged 
on by the intoxicating pleasures of power is open to dispute. 
Dr. Jalland sets forth with clarity the material on which a judgement 
may be based and offers what will, no doubt, long remain the standard 
biography of one of the most colourful and important figures in the 
history of the Church. R. L. P. MILBURN 


The Sources for the Life of S. Francis of Assisi, by Joun R. H. 
Moorman. Pp. xvi+176. Manchester: University Press, 1940. 
12s. 6d. 


In a foreword to Mr. Moorman’s book, Dr. A. G. Little says that it 
is of lasting value and will influence Franciscan studies for many 
years to come. This is high praise from a master in the subject. 
After reading the book, I would go farther. The master already 
knows all the material with which Mr. Moorman deals ; its problems 
are familiar to him; he is especially interested in the new writer’s 
contribution to an old theme. I can write, on the contrary, as a 
student who has felt acutely the need of some reliable and sympathetic 
guide to a bewildering body of literature ; I can write also as a teacher 
sometimes concerned to help those who may come to me to find their 
feet. For many years there has been no firm foothold for the beginner 
in Franciscan study. Even Dr. Little’s earlier surveys are out of date, 
for they have themselves helped to open new ways of investigation 
and to point out new problems. The late Professor Burkitt’s brilliant 
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essay on the study of the sources in the volume St. Francis of Assist® 
1226-1926, Essays in Commemoration (1926), although it dissipated 
much loose thinking, achieved its success by a rigid critical method 
which did some injustice to late texts, for it emphasized the lateness 
of the texts with insufficient regard to the early material carried 
forward into them. Hence there has been no firm foothold. Now 
at last we can say that this is no longer true. Mr. Moorman has 
given us just what was needed. His book is not elementary—far 
from it—but any keen and clear-headed student who wishes to know 
what the sources for the life of St. Francis are, how they are related 
to each other, and how they reflect the developments within the 
Order, can safely be directed to Mr. Moorman’s study. I have no 
hesitation in saying that it will be the starting-point of all future 
investigation by English-speaking, if not by Continental, scholars. 

An example will show what I mean. As Dr. Little points out, ‘the 
publication of Sabatier’s Speculum Perfectionis in 1898 gave a new 
direction to Franciscan studies’. It raised a problem which in its 
turn raised much dust. Nothing is more bewildering to the student 
than disputes about the primitive: Is this picturesque and moving 
stuff primitive or is it a later fake ? So long as the argument proceeds 
by way of discussion about impressions, mixed up with insistence on 
the value or lack of value of internal evidence, the student is bewildered. 
He cannot follow all the detail. I well remember how bewildered I was 
ten years ago when I agreed to review Sabatier’s second edition of 
the Speculum published by the British Society of Franciscan Studies. 
I did my best and wrote as intelligently as I could about ‘the cumu- 
lative argument in favour of the essentially early, almost contemporary, 
character of the contents of the Speculum’ (English Historical Review, 
xlvii (1932), 666), but privately I wondered if I had the right to say 
anything at all. Now, if we turn to Mr. Moorman (pp. 130-3), after 
reading all that he has had to say in preceding sections about the 
gradual compilation of the early material, we find a convincing and 
authoritative statement : 


To sum up, then: the Speculum was not written by Brother 
Leo in 1227, but is a compilation made by an unknown scribe at 
the Portiuncula in 1318. Apart from a few chapters which are 
based on other sources, practically everything is taken from what 
we know as the Legenda Antiqua of Perugia, which was compiled 
some six or seven years earlier. As this was itself based very largely 
on the writings of Brother Leo, Sabatier was perfectly right to 
see in the Speculum a work which clearly emanated from the circle 
of the saint’s intimate friends. It is only with Delorme’s discovery 
at Perugia, and a careful comparison of the various texts, that we 
can now trace the parentage of this collection. 
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Delorme published the Legenda antiqua in 1926, too late for Sabatier 
to appreciate its bearing upon his problem. Dr. Little, in his pre- 
sentation of Sabatier’s second edition of the Speculum (1928-30) did 
not feel justified in subordinating Sabatier’s elaborate arguments to 
what had become the main issue, the origin of the Legenda antiqua 
upon which the Speculum, with a different arrangement, was based. 
Even in 1930 the issue was not clear, although, in a well-known 
paper published by the British Academy (1926), Dr. Little had himself 
prepared the way. The solution was really easier than Sabatier had 
supposed, and it involved no rejection of that chronological arrange- 
ment of the various texts on which Burkitt had insisted. In 1245-6 
three companions of St. Francis, Leo, Angelo, and Rufino, in response 
to an invitation to all the brethren to send in materials for a new life 
of St. Francis, compiled a great florilegium. Their work probably 
survived at Assisi in the form of rolls. Most, if not all, of these 
rolls were seen and copied out by the compiler of the Perugian 
manuscript about 1310-12. Other collections contain similar and 
sometimes unique selections from the material left by Leo and his 
friends. 

This reconstruction is of course in line with the tendencies of 
previous work and, though it is based upon independent investigation, 
is definitive rather than new. Its great merit is that it shows clearly 
how the ‘Leonine’ material was used by Celano, who was entrusted 
with the new biography, how far Celano used otherwise unknown 
information, and how later compilations such as the Legenda antiqua 
and the Speculum drew upon the Leonine material, Celano’s biography, 
and other sources. , 

Celano’s biography of the saint is known as 2 Celano, for he had 
already written a life of St. Francis. This work, 1 Celano, was, 
like 2 Celano, composed in obedience to a commission (1228), and 
was issued between 1229 and 1231. Unlike the later life, it was in- 
fluenced by the official tendency in the Order, rather than by the 
intimate Leonine tradition, but it obviously depended upon sources 
which were well informed about the early life of St. Francis. Mr. 
Moorman suggests very convincingly that Celano collected material 
which was afterwards put into separate book form as the Legend of 
the Three Companions. In other words, this compilation was not 
first made in 1246, as the introductory letter states, but in 1228 to 
1230. It is the source of 1 Celano, not dependent upon 1 Celano. 
The introductory letter, indeed, did not belong to it, but to the 
florilegium made by Leo, Angelo, and Rugino in 1246—that mass of 
Leonine material to which I have already referred. This brilliant 
reconstruction solves the problem of the close relation between the 
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Legend of the Three Companions and 1 Celano. They differ in tone, 
but are alike in matter. The first form of the Legend, as Mr. Moorman 
shows with great skill, can be traced to some extent, for its readings 
survive here and there in other Franciscan material. So everything 
gradually fa'ls into place. 

I have dealt with the main structure of Mr. Moorman’s book. 
He has at last fitted the sequence—the material used by Celano in 
1228-30, 1 Celano, the Leonine material collected in 1246, 2 Celano, 
the later compilations from the Leonine material (especially the 
Legenda antiqua), the Speculum Perfectionis. The rest of the sources, 
from St. Francis’s own works to the Fioretti, can now be fitted into 
and around this framework. Elaborate tables, easy to follow, but the 
outcome of much patient labour, show how the sources were used. 
The value as a source of any particular section in any one of the 
numerous texts can now be appraised at a glance. This is a fine gift 
to students. 

Yet Mr. Moorman’s book would have lost much of its own value 
if he had taken a narrow view of his duties as a textual critic. He 
has done much more than arrange the sources. He has at every step 
interlocked his critical conclusions with a masterly and sympathetic 
study of the history of the Order during the formative period, from 
the later years of St. Francis’s life to the date of the biography— 
henceforth the official life—written by St. Bonaventura. (The last 
chapter, as full of interest as the rest, may be regarded as an epilogue.) 
The effect is impressive, for the actual process of critical arrangement 
becomes itself an historical process—as of course it was. Most critics 
analyse and reconstruct the sequence of the evidence before they try 
to show how their work affects the history. Mr. Moorman has realized 
that it is far safer and far more convincing to make these two pro- 
cesses one. In the earlier chapters the critical quality is naturally 
more evident, but in his chapters on 2 Celano and Bonaventura’s 
Legenda Major, Mr. Moorman’s quality as an historian is fully re- 
vealed. I can speak only for myself; but after I had finished 
Mr. Moorman’s book, I felt that I had never before understood the 
poignant struggle between the conventual and the observant points 
of view. 

This notice may seem to be too laudatory: but one so rarely finds 
in a book, which has been needed, so much more than the adequate 
satisfaction of the need. And, of course, those students who prefer 
to have the story separated from the critical examination of the 
evidence will not enjoy Mr. Moorman’s book as much as I have 
enjoyed it. I am sorry for them. 


F. M. PowIcke 
XLIII 
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Humanism in England during the fifteenth century, by R. WEIss. 
Pp. xxiv+190. (Medium Aevum Monographs IV.) Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1941. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis volume affords abundant evidence of the industry and thorough- 
ness of its author. Mr. R. Weiss has furnished an ample bibliography 
of the printed and unprinted works he has used, which is supplemented 
by further references in his notes, and the text of his book shows 
how carefully and judiciously it has been prepared. If it is somewhat 
dry and uninspiring reading, this is perhaps due partly to the scanti- 
ness of the productions of English humanists (one would almost call 
most of them proto-humanists) during the period described, 1418-85, 
and partly to the way in which information about their lives and 
activities has to be pieced together. Records of degrees and appoint- 
ments, lists or mentions of their books, references to a sojourn in 
Italy, traces of their certain, probable, and possible acquaintances, 
letters (seldom their own), the penmanship of manuscripts they 
possessed and occasionally their own handwriting, all have been 
patiently explored with the aid of numerous monographs, some of them 
by Mr. Weiss himself. The fact appears to have been that the trend 
towards humanism in England and the appreciation of its merits were 
things of slow growth. This was not only owing to the conservatism 
of English literary men, though that had its influence; it was also 
owing to the fact that the more utilitarian side of humanism—greater 
knowledge of the sciences, e.g. theology, medicine, agriculture— 
possessed a greater appeal to the national temper than its aesthetic, 
emotional side, that slow revolution which set-up a new scale of 
values in Italy, the Here above the Hereafter, beauty and ‘form’ 
above crude, solid contents in contemporary literature, individual 
freedom and glory above social teamwork, the visible, tangible Earth 
above the remote or unseen Universe. Even the very slow and painful 
acquisition of classic Latinity was stimulated in England, as no doubt 
elsewhere, by its value in diplomatic letters as a sign of the up-to-date 
culture of government and kingdom. 

Although the author has taken account of the latest additions to 
knowledge, and has made some important modifications, e.g. his 
relegation of Abbot Whethamstede, whose manuscript works Dr. 
Schirmer analysed, to the Middle Ages, his emphasis on the ecclesi- 
astic and official profession of most of his English personages, or his 
lowering the date of Vitelli’s arrival and influence at Oxford to 1490, 
in his main outline he agrees with that given by Dr. Schirmer’s 
enlightening book, Der englische Friihhumanismus, which he criticizes 
with perhaps too much severity. The main periods of this early 
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English humanism recur. We have the period of the Maecenates, 
headed by Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, who with not too much 
personal equipment imported classic and neo-classic manuscripts, 
humanistic translations from the Greek into Latin, and real live 
humanists from Italy, like Tito Livio dei Frulovisi. The latter pro- 
duced a humanistic life of Henry V, the first of its kind in England. 
But of more influence was probably Humphrey’s library, given to 
Oxford, which provided reading and models for the stray few who 
cared to look at them. Then we have the time of the isolated scholars, 
who visited Italy and made for the most part but doubtful progress 
in their humanism, for the serious business of their lives was usually 
in administration, ecclesiastic or secular; yet in the sum these dilet- 
tanti were an influence, though it is rather to be guessed at from the 
next phase than proved. Lastly, we find that the group has widened 
and deepened. There are those who have mastered the secret of 
writing classic Latin and possess a Greek grammar; and we meet 
with the prior of Canterbury, William Sellyng (to whom the author 
denies the patronymic of Tilley as unproven), who taught Greek to 
a number of pupils. The New Learning had at last taken root. Yet 
in England, as Dr. Schirmer stresses, it retained the impulse of its 
English originators. Men aimed to enlarge knowledge by means of 
the ancients, to fortify theology and morals. The pursuit of beauty, 
the shifting of intellectual interest to man in this world, the conscious 
attempt to break with the medieval past, the idolatry of the ancients 
were not their set purpose. But the instrument they learnt to use 
reacted on them. One cannot call More’s Utopia medieval in inspira- 
tion. The process is like the beginnings of a beck on a mountain 
side. You find the damp soil becoming spongy, and then the minute 
channel of trickling water, which grows insensibly into an authentic 
stream." C. W. Previré-OrTON 


History of the Schoolmen, by E. CRewpson Tuomas. Pp. xxiv +677. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1941. 305. 


A Goop compendiu~. in English of the history of medieval scholastic 
philosophy is certainly much to be desired, and one cannot but 
commend the devotion to this project which has led Mr. Crewdson 
Thomas to spend ten years in the attempt to compile one. The bulk 
and cost of the resulting volume may be considered adequate to the 


* There are one or two oddities in the author’s English, e.g. ‘new use’ for 
‘new style’ in dating, and Crysostomus for Chrysostomus, while retaining 
Chrysoloras. Doubtless in fifteenth-century manuscripts the ‘h’ is omitted 
often enough in either or both; the scribes’ Greek was scanty. 
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magnitude of the undertaking; the contents, however, must be 
admitted to show serious defects. 

If we take as a specimen the two chapters, viii and ix, entitled 
‘Logicians Ninth to Eleventh Centuries’, and ‘ Realists: Mystics’, 
we find, for example, that Rabanus Maurus is accredited with the 
gloss on the Isagoge now generally attributed to a pseudo-Rabanus, 
and that an exposition of this occupies almost all his section. His 
Biblical exegesis is not mentioned, nor is that of Paschasius Radbertus. 
Ratramnus is listed as Ratramus. The Trinitarian teaching of Ros- 
cellin is expounded in a sentence of which one half appears to 
contradict the other. St. Anselm of Canterbury appears, in this 
chapter viii, simply as a logician! The Flores Sententicrum of Anselm 
of Laon is dismissed as ‘ not philosophical’—which could equally be 
said of many other matters to which much space has been devoted— 
in spite of its standing at the head of a long line of similar treatises 
enshrining much of the development of theological speculation in the 
per.od. Walter of Mortagne initiated his period of teaching at 
St. Geneviéve in 1126 not 1136. Hugh of Mortagne is called Hugh 
of Montagne. Hugh of St. Victor appears among the mystics with 
far more reason than Anselm of Canterbury among the logicians, but 
a suspicion of anti-intellectualism, belied by his works, is allowed to 
attach to him. Incidentally the statement in the account of this last, 
that Peter Damian considered profane knowledge as superfluous, is 
the sole reference to him. Hugh of St. Victor’s Eruditionis Didascaliae 
Libri Septem or Didascalion is absurdly called the Eruditio Didascalia. 

While a certain latitude in the use of English or Latin forms is 
customary in nomenclature, to write Hugh of Mortagne, Hugo de 
St. Victor, Richard St. Victor, with two more variations on the theme, 
all in five pages, is to carry inconsistency too far. The further fact 
that one is constantly coming on passages where the requisite punctua- 
tion is totally lacking, or where the stops appear to have been sprinkled 
from a castor, makes the book unreadable with any pleasure. Where 
Latin titles or quotations are given they are as likely to require 
emendation as not. Thus St. Albert the Great is stated to have 
written a work De Bono sive Viva Tutibus (= Virtutibus), while three 
lines from Matthew Paris contain five mistakes. 

Some 200 pages are not unjustly devoted to the work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. We note among many other defects the omission of the 
definitive Leonine Edition from the Bibliography. This part consists 
of a juxtaposition of jottings rather than a reasoned and consecutive 
account of his teaching, so that we have no very intelligible picture 
of the whole presented to us, in spite of the amount of ground 
covered. The method and style indeed combine to produce a sense 
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of bewilderment which reaches its pitch when one meets such a sen- 
tence as: ‘Through lack of being evil cannot be a per se effect and 
likewise has not the essential condition of a cause, it is incidental 
thereto alone.’ Or there is this: ‘An instrumental cause works not 
by the power of its form, but by motion, whereby it is moved by the 
principal agent, e.g. Couch not like axe but like art in the craftsman’s 
mind.’ The general effect is that of a series of hasty notes, with the 
inaccuracies and lack of context from which such commonly suffer, 
transcribed ad litteram. Clearly this book cannot become the work 
of reference that the author hopes it will be. Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


Christian Doctrine (Eight Lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge to undergraduates of all Faculties), by J. S. WHALE, 
D.D., President of Cheshunt College. Pp. 197. Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1941. 7s. 6d. 


Ir is hardly less encouraging to a reader of the Lectures here re- 
printed in their original form than, as he makes clear in his last 
sentence, it was to the lecturer himself, that so many undergraduates 
should have listened to an exposition of the main themes of Christian 
doctrine which, while avoiding technicalities, never substituted 
homiletics for theology. Dr. Whale may abjure the adjectives 
‘systematic’ and ‘comprehensive’, but it is probable, even certain, 
that a number of his hearers realized for the first time that Christianity 
involves systematic thinking and is concerned not with bits and pieces 
of life or experience but with the whole range and depth of what lies 
around and within man. 

The titles of the lectures, which themselves help towards clarity 
and definiteness, begin with ‘ The Living God: the Christian Doctrine 
of Creation’, and end with ‘ Death and the Age to come: the Christian 
Doctrine of the Last Things’. In between come lectures on the 
doctrines of the Kingdom of God, Sin, the Atonement, the Incarna- 
tion, the Church, and the Word and Sacraments. 

The book leaves on me two very definite impressions, in addition 
to a recognition of its general competence and of the admirably 
selected and controlled references to other works. The first is of its 
great interest. Dr. Whale shows conclusively that lectures on theology 
need not be and ought not to be dull. The second is of the theological 
unity which exists among Christians, despite denominational sever- 
ances and deep-going differences within theology. Dr. Whale is 
entirely firm in his allegiance to Churchmanship of the ‘Reformed’ 
type; he can use his pen with controversial efficiency in defence of 
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Luther and Calvin against charges of individualism and the like which 
suggest a conventional point of view rather than well-established 
knowledge. But his main concern throughout is with and for a way 
of thinking about God and the world which is specifically and ex- 
clusively Christian. Those who think in that way are in the same 
camp and on the same march, whatever some of them may think 
about others. And if one ‘doctrine’ more than another illuminates 
that way along its whole course, it is the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
On this the emphasis constantly falls. It is no surprise to find 
Dr. Whale, near the end of the book, saying that ‘the Incarnation is 
the heart of our faith and the living nerve of our worship’. 

The only substantial criticism I would make applies to the short 
statement in the first lecture on the relation between Christian faith 
and history. I do not see how it can be rightly said that the Christian 
faith ‘is something given concretely in the events of time’, and also, 
a little later, that the prophets’ belief in God was not deduced ‘ from 
the facts of nature and history; on the contrary they brought a re- 
sponsive belief in His revelation to the interpretation of nature and 
history’. The real and important meaning seems to be that what is 
given concretely is, not the faith, but the divine revelation which 
faith accepts as truly ‘there’ in historical events. 

Here and there I note an inclination to over-statement, due perhaps 
to the original lecture form. It is not the case that ‘the education 
which was to have banished crime, only makes crime more efficient, 
increasing its range’; I know of no warrant for Dr. Whale’s sugges- 
tion that Cyrus was ‘probably enough a ruffian of the first order’; 
and it is much better not to give direct definition to ‘the sin against 
the Holy Ghost’. Doubtless ‘an unethical evangelicalism’ is an evil 
thing, but, even from the strictly textual angle, there is no particular 
connexion between it and the incident related in St. Mark. On 
a more precise doctrinal issue I would maintain that wherever there 
is sin in some real sense, as Dr. Whale argues with regard to Original 
Sin, there, in some real sense, must be guilt. Dr. Whale does indeed 
explicitly recognize the fact that ‘sin necessarily implies guilt’. He 
should not, therefore, have spoken of the ‘morally insupportable 
doctrine of Original Guilt’, but have made it clear that the guilt 
attaches not to the newly born infant but to the humanity into which 
the infant is born. 

But such criticism as may be in place in no way weakens the 
conviction that Dr. Whale has given a singularly good example of 
what is really the most satisfying intellectual apologetic for Christianity, 
namely, a living and intelligible exposition of the substance and con- 
tent of the Gospel. J. K. Moziey 
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The Eternity of Time, by A. P. SHEPHERD, D.D. Pp. 160. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1941. 8s. 6d. 


Experience and Substance, by DeWitt H. Parker. Pp. 371. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Tue changes of fashion in Metaphysics are indeed strange ; a hundred 
years ago it would have been hard to imagine two philosophical books, 
both up to date and ‘advanced’, which should both take so seriously 
the concept of Eternity. A century ago it would have received a polite 
bow perhaps, but all the interest would have been concentrated on 
this busy temporal show. The only prophecy about the Philosophy of 
2041 would seem to be that it will be opposite to what we are thinking 
now: opposite, but of course immensely influenced by the extreme 
from which it has swung in reaction. Our 1941 ideas of Eternity are 
not a return to those of 1741. So both of the authors we are dealing 
with approach the conception of Eternity from a ‘secular’ standpoint, 
Dr. Shepherd from that of psychology, and Mr. Parker from that of 
general Metaphysics. 

In some ways the approach of the two thinkers seems similar. 
Both are very anxious to insist that Eternity is not a serene realm 
‘up there’, but intimately connected with our Time experience here. 
Both are individualists, believing that our temporal experience is 
largely created by ourselves, co-operating with an element which 
is not ourselves. But, as they near the goal, they diverge. The reason 
for this is interesting. Dr. Shepherd lays very great stress on personal 
immortality. For him Time and History have no meaning except as 
leading up to that full personality, which they help to mould and to 
prepare for the life to come. Mr. Parker (like so many Idealists) 
seems indifferent to survival, and the closing words of his book sound 
like a solemn knell ‘ That death is peace is the wisdom of Buddhism. 
And in this peace the misery of every creature finds surcease.’ 

One reason at least for this divergence will become clear if we say 
a word as to the hypothesis which Dr. Shepherd puts forward in his 
book. For him, the past is not dead, but goes to swell the Unconscious 
which is our real self and which he compares to the ‘ underwater life 
and body of’ a plant. The surface-life (which represents our ordinary 
consciousness) thinks that a past event is over and done with, but it 
is the self growing underneath the water which is destined for eternity, 
and when (at death) it is cut off from the surface-life, it will find 
itself, not out of time, but a free traveller in Time, able to re-experience 
its past at will. This is the real element in Divine Judgement, for 
men and nations must learn by repentance to face up to their past or 
else they will never be able to live the whole life, in which they can 
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dauntlessly and happily enjoy alike what is past as well as what is to 
come. Mr. Parker would reject and indeed does reject explicitly any 
such lingering of the past. He says (p. 355): ‘It is clear that the new 
cannot come to be, except the old pass away. . . . If transiency is the 
condition for every good, it is the easement of every evil. But for 
transiency the anguish of sorrow, the horror of fear, the racking pain 
would exist forever in all their unbearable vividness, now borne only 
because we know they finally pass away.’ 

Naturally a Christian cannot accept the view that the wounds of 
life are healed by death and not by resurrection, and he must 
sympathize with Dr. Shepherd’s faith that God has an eternal purpose 
for all His creatures; but, much as I admire the vividness and 
originality of Dr. Shepherd’s work, and though I agree with what he 
says about facing the past, I cannot help feeling that he says too 
much about it. No doubt in this life (and perhaps in Purgatory) 
Repentance includes a ‘facing of one’s past’, but even here I should 
have thought it was much more important as well as more exhilarating 
to look to the future. The tone of the New Testament is ‘Old things 
are passed away’; ‘Behold, I make all things new’. No one can 
guess what will be the content of our life in heaven; but I find it 
hard to imagine that reminiscence plays a very large part. In fact 
Dr. Shepherd to my mind somewhat spoils a stimulating treatise on 
the future life by being too much interested in the past life. 

Mr. Parker’s book is a large treatise dealing with almost every 
problem in Philosophy. I think it is profoundly impressive, and an 
important work. The style is always clear and dignified and helped 
out by what is so essential to this kind of work (though so many 
philosophers will not realize it); I mean examples and illustration, 
and the thought, which is sometimes daringly unexpected, is some- 
times refreshingly tinged with common sense. All these features make 
it really instructive to read the discussion of problems which have been 
so often debated that one is surprised to find the treatment so fresh. 

Although the book is clear and for the most part readable by 
a layman in these matters, it is complicated in the many theories it 
pronounces upon and the many problems it tackles, so that in a re- 
view one can only touch upon the main outlines of the system as 
a whole. The double title gives its colour: it is based on Experience 
and therefore is ‘empirical’; but experience is treated as a Substance, 
that is, Self is the most real thing in the world, and therefore it is 
Idealist. Starting from the Self as the centre of experience, it naturally 
tends to picture the world as a collection of Selves, bounded but 
communicating one with another. In other words the plan resembles 
that of Leibniz’s Monads; only, unlike his, Mr. Parker’s Monads 
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‘have windows’. The author says, ‘They have universals in common 
and, although they cannot together form a single self, they do form 
a single system with each other and nature, which is contiguous with 
them’ (p. 47). Nor is the system without resemblance to the philo- 
sophy of Berkeley, who is often quoted with admiration. This is 
especially noteworthy in the chapters on Causality, where it is in the 
end defined as a tendency to go on and complete a pattern (as in 
the case of completing a piece of music) and therefore very like Will. 
Mr. Parker does not go so far as to accept the ‘esse is percipi’, but 
he regards the qualities of matter as lying on a kind of literal no man’s 
land between the Self and Nature, so that they share in both and are 
at once subjective and objective. The mind (unless I misunderstand 
the author) is in Space and is really touching the outer world; this 
Realist touch is slightly modified by the view that Space is not really 
what we perceive, but the realities of travel through distance. 

As becomes an empiricist, Mr. Parker is anxious to save the appear- 
ances and to confirm the verdict of common sense where he can. 
Thus he accepts Absolute Time, and looks on Relativity as only 
concerned with the variations in the transmission of a message, which 
is itself quite real and fixed. In the same way he demolishes the idea 
of Infinity, which, he thinks, only tells us that we could go on counting 
for ever, if there was the opportunity ; but there never will be. 

In the chapter on Values, which the author says himself is only the 
sketch of a fuller treatment to come, he says that all value is the 
satisfaction of our own desires. This clearly raises difficulty in the case 
of the Moral Command, which is supposed to be independent of 
desire. We shall welcome further discussion about this and also 
perhaps a reconsideration of the rather bleak conclusion. It does not 
begin promisingly with the identification of God with the Omega 
system. This language, however, though strange to the theologian, 
does in fact cover most of what the religious man means by God and 
needs from Him. But why, having gone so far, he should not go to 
the limit of his faith in the Individual and believe, with Berkeley and 
Leibniz, that the spirits or monads are not destined for destruction, 
is a question we cannot help asking with some hopefulness. 

F. H. BRABANT 


Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Politica, accuravit J. G. SIKES: sociis 
adscitis, B. L. MANNING, R. F. BENNETT, H.S. Orrier, R. H.SNAPE. 
Volumen I. Mancunii : e typis Universitatis, McMxL. [By subscrip- 
tion.] 


STUDENTs resorting to Ockham’s political writings have to read them 
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mainly in Goldast’s Monarchia, where the text is reprinted from 
inaccurate first editions. The task of editing for the first time in true 
critical manner so formidable and prolific a corpus of argument might 
well have daunted the band of Cambridge scholars that have under- 
taken it; but they had as their leader a man of rare devotion and 
finely sensitive judgement, who could think in terms of the fourteenth 
century, and execute in the methods of the twentieth. J. G. Sikes, 
6 paxapirns, to whom Mr. Manning has paid a touching tribute else- 
where, lived to correct some of the proofs of the second volume, and 
to hand on to his collaborators and to the Manchester Press a responsi- 
bility which all scholars will hope to see discharged in happier times 
or as opportunity permits. 

The present volume contains Ockham’s Octo quaestiones de potestate 
Papae, the Consultatio de causa matrimoniali (undoubtedly his), and 
a section of the Opus nonaginta dierum. Chronologically the last of 
these has the priority, for it was Ockham’s first political treatise ; 
incidentally the editors have given us, in their brief introduction to it, 
a fact from Winchelsey’s register which places the philosopher’s birth 
rather earlier than the year 1290 suggested by Federhofer: that 
a William of Ockham, O.F.M., was ordained sub-deacon by Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey in St. Mary’s, Southwark, on 26 February 1306. 
The Opus was the result of Ockham’s association, mainly at Avignon, 
with the Franciscan Minister-general Michael of Cesena, who in the 
beginning had co-operated with John XXII in suppressing the ‘spiritual’ 
Franciscans, but after the Pope’s condemnation, as heretical, of the 
doctrine of Evangelical Poverty (to which not only the zealots but 
the whole order subscribed), had turned against John, protested and 
had been deprived of his office for disloyalty. It was in defence of 
Michael that the Oxford Franciscan wrote the Opus, a criticism 
of John’s bull Quia vir reprobus, in which the Pope declared Ockham’s 
views to be uncatholic, and attacked the Franciscans for their criticism 
of the holy see. Ockham’s work is a commentary, clause by clause, 
on the bull setting forth in his typically objective way the various 
arguments of those who impugned its intent, with discussions of 
expressions in the text—each chapter an excellent example of the 
medieval lecture method. Probare conantur . . . multis modis probare 
contendunt .. . multis aliis viis ostendunt. ‘That objectivity has been 
the puzzle for all beginning the study of Ockham. What does he 
really think? The conviction and force with which in his other 
treatises he states the opinions of either side, the almost alarming 
completeness of the analysis (for he is a sort of blue book or com- 
pendium of medieval political argument) may at first lead to the 
feeling that he is no political thinker, but an immensely learned 
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commentator deliberately neglecting to form any conclusions. This 
was certainly my impression when I first tackled the Dialogus. 

In the Octo quaestiones Ockham expressly remarks that he did not 
mean to take sides, but to present the arguments impartially. It is 
a treatise written, as it were, in the fulness of time, when all the main 
polemical theses on the Papal and Imperial sides were known to the 
propagandists : whether one man can rightfully hold both the supreme 
spiritual and the supreme lay power; whether secular authority is 
derived immediately from God or no (the problem of the third book 
of the De Monarchia); whether from Christ’s institution the Pope 
and the Roman Church have the right to grant secular jurisdiction to 
the Emperor and lay princes. Those are the more general topics 
of the quaestiones, and Ockham, perhaps a little wearily, observes 
(i. xiii) that problems of this kind demand far more space than he 
can give to them. With extraordinary learning and concision he gives 
the arguments for and against ; the legal arguments are perhaps fuller 
than the historical (there Marsilius of Padua has the palm), though 
remarkable enough even in a medieval philosopher-theologian ; but the 
responsiones have about them a crisp and unmistakable finality which 
is all the more noteworthy when, as his editor points out, they corre- 
spond, often verbally, with passages in his Breviloquium and other 
shorter works edited by Dr. Scholz, in which ‘he explicitly states his 
own opinions’. The tendency of his mind becomes even clearer when 
he poses, with less abstraction, the problem whether Imperial election 
confers full powers of administration on the German king, or asks 
what rights the Church possesses in view of the fact that its bishops 
anoint and consecrate kings who hold their thrones by hereditary 
right. Here we are nearer to medieval Germany, and nearest when 
Ockham asks the question whether coronation by the wrong arch- 
bishop is to be regarded as valid. These are quaestiones for the 
historian and political writer rather than for the theologian: indeed 
for those interested in the meaning which Ockham and his contem- 
poraries attached to election, succession, and even representation, to 
the continuity of the idea of the Roman Empire and to the kaleido- 
scopic hierarchy of overlordship in medieval Germany, these later 
quaestiones will be of considerable interest. Yet Ockham never loses 
the main thread of his speculation: the nature of the authority of the 
supreme pontiff compared with that of the Emperor. Thus in the 
treatment of quaestio viii, ‘whether election by electoral princes in 
the nature of things gives the king-elect of the Romans as much 
[power] as legitimate succession gives to one succeeding by hereditary 
right’, he finds occasion to comment at length on John XXII’s bull, 
Ad conditorem canonum (1323), and in a very telling polemic, put 
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into the mouths of John’s opponents, to insert the quotation: Erit 
tempus cum sanam doctrinam non sustinebunt. Here he is obviously 
verging, under very thin anonymity, towards the position that he was 
to proclaim (again through others) in the Dialogus: that the new 
Papal dogmatic was contrary to divine authority, to the immutable 
truths of the Catholic faith, and that a Pope who maintained such 
views was a heretic and could therefore be deposed. 

The little Consultatio de causa matrimoniali which Mr. Offler has 
edited is an enjoyable vignette. The problem was whether the 
Emperor Lewis IV had the right to remove the obstacle to the mar- 
riage between his son, Lewis, Margrave of Brandenburg, and Margaret, 
Countess of Tirol, who were related in the third degree. Political 
questions—e.g. routes to Italy through Tirol—were involved, and it 
is entertaining to find the right of Lewis IV argued from the stand- 
point that the heathen emperors had jurisdiction in matrimonial 
affairs, and that their legitimate successor had no less right than they. 
Here the Christian philosopher deserts canonical legislation and 
argues in terms of expediency and of the continued authority of the 
Emperors of Rome. E. F. Jacos 


The Reformation in England, by F. M. Powicke. Pp. 144. Oxford: 
University Press, 1941. 6s. 


Tue evolution of Anglicanism as a distinctive variety of Western 
Christianity neither frankly ‘ Catholic’, with the unreformed Churches 
of Rome and the East, nor frankly ‘Protestant’, with the other 
Reformed Churches, is a very curious and complicated story to which 
the key must be found in a right understanding of the English 
Reformation. In this little volume Professor Powicke does much 
towards enabling his readers to find that key. The influence of the 
Monarchs was plainly very considerable. Henry VIII made the 
Catholic Church within his realm independent. Edward VI, of set 
purpose, made it Protestant; unwittingly and unwillingly, Mary gave 
strength and permanence to her brother’s achievement. Elizabeth 
organized the insular Church as an episcopal national establishment. 
Charles II exalted episcopal polity into episcopalian principle; and 
William III, by securing the Toleration of Dissent, stamped on the 
National Church the incongruous character of a denomination. 
When the personal influence of the monarchs gave place to the 
impersonal pressures of the national history, the process of Anglican 
evolution was not arrested. The gradual secularization of the national 
polity, the growth of the British Empire, the emergence and rapid 
expansion of the United States, the amazing development of the 
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Protestant sects in Britain into world-wide and eagerly evangelistic 
Churches, compelled the Church of England, almost in spite of itself, 
to shake off the stereotyping lethargy of its legal establishment, and 
to become the centre of an episcopal communion, far extended beyond 
the British Islands and organized on a theory of episcopacy which 
equally prohibits surrender to the Papal Autocracy and fellowship 
with non-episcopal Churches. No longer in its claim Royalist, or 
Protestant, or National, the English Church stands stiffly on the 
platform of Divine Right as certified by the alleged Apostolic Suc- 
cession of its Bishops. How long that platform will be found sufficient 
to withstand the oppugnant factors which it calls into being, it is 
impossible to say; but there are unmistakable indications of further 
changes. Among these must be reckoned the notable revision of 
opinion as to the origin, course, and significance of the religious 
revolution which has committed the English Church to this unique 
and embarrassing isolation. 

This book is not another history of the English Reformation, but 
a considered appreciation of the history by a master of historical 
science, who brings to his task qualifications which have not often 
been found united in the students of that amazing and crucial 
episode—a wide knowledge of medieval conditions of thought and 
life, sympathy, detachment, just perspective. The professor is at his 
best in appreciating perplexing situations and interpreting personal 
reactions to them. He is richly gifted with the priceless faculty of 
historical imagination, and can enter with insight and understanding 
into the veiled and twisted processes of motive and character. 

Wolsey prepared the way: Cromwell devised the method: the 
strange masterful sovereign determined the policy. Cranmer, a 
genuinely religious scholar, zealous for reform, clothed with the 
respectability of his own sincerity procedures which he disliked, and 
policies with which he did not wholly accord. The times were 
dangerous. Men were consciously living on the brink of crisis, and 
they shaped their conduct by the shifting but apparent requirements 
of sudden contingency. The stake and the gibbet were never wholly 
outside the view of the subjects of the mighty Tudor and his children. 
In this quality of the age must be found the key to the vacillations 
and self-contradictions of its leading figures. Wolsey, Warham, 
Tunstall, More, Cranmer, Gardiner, even Bonner and Pole are, with 
various measures of turpitude, in the same condemnation. None was 
wholly consistent, nor has any an unstained record, yet none perhaps 
was ever consciously dishonest, and all had convictions for which 
they were willing to suffer. 

Professor Powicke knows that he is traversing ground which is hot 
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and quaking with the volcanic fires of religious controversy, but he 
is before all things an historian, and as such his task is to provide the 
controversialists of every church and of none with the indispensable 
condition of serviceable controversy, a true version of the relevant 
facts. Accordingly he opens with a blunt statement of unquestionable 
fact : 


The one definite thing which can be said about the Reformation 
in England is that it was an act of State. The king became the 
head of the Church, the king in Parliament gave a sanction to 
the revised organization, formularies, liturgy, and even in some 
degvee to the doctrine of the Church. The king’s Council and 
Ministers took cognizance of ecclesiastical affairs. The king co- 
operated with the bishops and convocation in the government of 
the Church, and he appointed commissions to determine appeals 
in ecclesiastical cases. All this amounted to a revolution. 


The facility with which the revolution was effected, and the ‘ general 
acquiescence’ in it are hard to explain. No doubt the waxing spirit 
of national independence and the inbred dislike of foreign interference 
counted for something. The feeling against clerical privilege which 
‘was this time running high’ counted for more. Yet these do not 
provide an adequate explanation. Another and less obvious cause is 
suggested. ‘It is hard to resist the conclusion that the ease with 
which this revolution was effected was due to the prevalent system 
of compromise and not to any widespread belief in the necessity of 
change.’ Theory followed fact, but did not suggest it. The pseudo- 
historical justification for the Royal Supremacy was an afterthought, 
more convenient than sound. It may have had somé effect in calming 
restive consciences, and giving a respectable colour to policies which 
had other roots. The surrender of Convocation was almost unanimous: 


There were four votes in favour of papal jurisdiction in the 
convocation of Canterbury, none in that of York. But the problems 
which are raised by the attempt to observe the ‘law divine’ in an 
independent state, and still more by the attempt to base national 
policy on the teaching of Holy Scripture, were not faced at this 
stage. Yet they are the fundamental issues in the development of 
the Reformation. 


The religious revolution was largely facilitated by the compromising 
habit of medieval statesmen and ecclesiastics. Only by willingness 
to compromise could the chasm between medieval theory and the 
inexorable requirements of practical government be bridged. Even 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries did not imply ¢9 startling a breach 
with the past as to many modern writers has appeared. Nor did it 
at the time have the aspect of cruel and sacrilegious violence which, 
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when regarded in distant retrospect, it may easily take. Schemes for 
the drastic treatment of monasteries were familiar, and they could 
count on a considerable volume of sympathy even within the monas- 
teries themselves. 


It is as misleading to isolate the Dissolution as a piece of wanton 
tyranny, as it is misleading to isolate the monks from their neigh- 
bours and to regard them as immune from the influence of current 
opinion. 


When Elizabeth succeeded to the throne, the Reformation had 
prevailed. 


When Mary died all the issues had been raised or could easily 
be foreseen. The main fabric of the Church in England stood 
unshaken, the instruments of its government were at hand. Its 
title-deeds, statutes, and ordinances were all prepared. It was the 
task of Queen Elizabeth and her advisers to dispel the alarms and 
uncertainties about its future, to open its doors as widely as 
possible, and to deal firmly with its adversaries. Other ways than 
theirs might be ideally better and stir the passionate enthusiasm of 
earnest men; but the lines of advance were already too firmly 
drawn to be abandoned. Hence, under the control of Queen, Privy 
Council, and Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Church gradually 
stood clear, freed from the dust and noise and scaffolding raised 
by the restorers and renovators. 


This suggestive and luminous study merits and will receive the 
careful attention of serious English Churchmen, and of all who 
appreciate sound learning and sane judgement. Perhaps its brevity 
compels a measure of compression and vagueness which tend to 
obscure its meaning, and to conceal its strength and value. 

H. HENsLey HENSON 


Jewish Proselyting in the First Five Centuries of the Common Era, 
by Wit_uaM G. Braupe (Lecturer at Brown University). Pp. viii+ 
142. Published by Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
$2.50. 


THis is a straightforward, well-documented, and on the whole judicious 
presentation of the Rabbinic attitude towards proselytes. The author 
sides with those who maintain that the Rabbis never abandoned the 
idea of proselytizing. Indeed, he goes so far as to deny the slightest 
wavering throughout the Talmudic era; moreover, in his view, the 
Rabbis one after the other undertook to better the position of prose- 


lytes, it being the story of a continuous upward development in their 
favour. 
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It would seem that in advancing this extreme conclusion Mr. Braude 
somewhat overshoots the mark. Quite apart from the fact that the 
dating and interpretation of several of his texts are matters of opinion, 
there are three important points which he leaves unexplained. The 
Rabbis embarked on no mass proselytizing. Mr. Braude notes the 
fact, but makes no comment. He might say that the cause is so 
obvious that it need not be stated: it would have been hopeless to 
try to persuade whole cities into observing the Law. But, then, © 
is it not highly relevant that the Rabbis considered the preservation 
of the letter of the Law more momentous than the gain of large 
numbers of converts? The second point is the concept of ‘the 
children oi Noah’, which, curiously, the author does not mention at 
all. According to the Rabbis, all men must observe the seven Noachic 
commands—not to murder, not to commit adultery, and so on; and 
a rule was evolved that if a Jewish king defeats a foreign nation, he 
has to force it to accept, not the Jewish faith, but these commands 
(besides paying tribute). It would be interesting to know whether 
this and similar rules were not to some extent the result of a feeling 
of resignation as regards conversion proper. The third point is that 
the sources contain very few passages indeed that directly advocate 
proselytizing. It remains plausible, I fear, that much of what for the 
prophets was universalism to be worked for there and then, in the 
course of the first five centuries for a variety of reasons became 
universalism to be realized in the time of the Messiah. I should like 
to add, however, that in so far as Mr. Braude’s more doubtful 
arguments signify a revival in modern orthodox Judaism of a truly 
religious, spiritual notion of proselytizing, 1 am in whole-hearted 
agreement with them. 

Disregarding the old Hebrew belief that an expanded name is 
a sign of blessing, the author consistently uses ‘to proselyte’, which 
the Oxford Dictionary says is now rare, for ‘to proselytize’. 

Davip DAUBE 








